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Plowing by Steam in Central Indiana 


Plowing by steam power is not commonly practiced in the middle and central states, but W. E. Nutter of Morgan Co, 
Indiana, has made a success of it, as American Agriculturist’s illustration teStifies. He has also used his engine for draw- 
ing binders in the harvest field. He finds steam power economical. With the gang plow carrying four 14-inch plows he 
has spring plowed 55 acres at a cost of 50 cents per acre. With the same outfit he plowed 60 acres for fall wheat at a cost 
of 62 cents per acre. The cost of plowing will vary with the condition of the ground, number of weeds present, etc. 
In using his engine for harvesting wheat he attached two binders, and by using 80 Ibs of steam he cut 40 acres a day. 
With the ground formation much the same in Ohio and some other portions of the eastern grain belt, this kind of traction 
might occasionally prove profitable ; but the main our tillable fields are not adapted to the steam plow. 
and tasty home of Mr. Nutter is shown in the background of the illustration 
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Healthy Position of Cheese Trade. 


Next month will usher in a new cheese 
season. Summer factories will be in full 
operation in the Mohawk valley, in north- 
ern N E, in Wis, ete. The winter trade in 
this commodity has been generally § satis- 
factory and present offerings in cold stor- 
age are not considered burdensome. It is 
impossible to print any figures about ac- 
tual stocks, as these are never made public 
by the warehouse coneerns. One thing is 
sure, merchantable cheese of all shapes has 
been. going steadily into consumption and 
the tone of the market is one of general 
confidence in the maintenance of values 
Wholesale dealers in N Y, Chicago and 
elsewhere report best sorts of old cheese 
offered but sparingly, fancy lots in some 
instances quite scarce and a belief that all 
will be needed before prime new cheese is 
available. With the first of May approach- 
ing, many factories in N Y and other states 
have begun operations, but the season is 
not yet in full swing, nor will be until pas- 
tures are better. 

A comparison of prices during the latter 
part of Apr shows them a shade lower than 
one and two years ago, but 2 to 3c per lb 
better than in corresponding period in ’98, 
"97 or °96. A glance at our table will show 
that cheese prices the past two years have 
averaged very much higher than during a 
long period preceding ’99. Fairly steady | 
figures have been maintained since New 
Year’s. The movement of old cheese dur- 
ing the past two weeks has been mostly 
in comparatively small lots on home ac- 
count, going to regular consumptive trade. 
Buyers are rather conservative about tak- 
ing hold of new cheese, except to push 
it out rapidly, as it is still lacking in flavor 
and quality. The export trade is running 
light this spring, Mar shipaents abroad 
less than half a year ago; but for the nine 
months ended Mar 31 we have exported 29,- 
113,000 Ibs against 25,220,000 lbs same period 
a year ago. 

FULL CREAM CHEESE AT NEW YORK. 


{In cents per pound.] 
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Chicory Prices in Michigan—c hicory 
companies are contracting with farmers 
for $7 per ton. This is 1 per ton more than 
heretofore paid. About 1500 acres will be 
raised in the vicinity of Port Huron. The 
yield per acre varies according to soil, cul- 
tivation, etc, ranging from 6 to 15 tons per 
acre with an occasional yield of 20 tons. 
Last year Darius AHen raised 40 acres 
on black muck land and secured a yield 
of 11% tons per acre. Our factory buys 
a great deal of dry root, importing largely 
from Belgium.—[L. B. Rice, St Clair Co 
Mich. 

Cotton Stalks for Paper Stock—There is 
a movement on foot to establish a large 
factory at Atlanta, Ga, to manufacture 
printing paper out of the cotton plant. It is 
said that this plant makes an  exeellent 
quality of paper, and that it can be made 
much cheaper than by present process. De- 
sirable wood for paper making is getting 
scarce in the U S and the new process is 
regarded with much interest. 


Indifferent Barley Buyers—Hoime prices 
are too high to permit much business in ex- 
porting barley. March shipments abroad 
were next to note and total for nine 
months only 5,700,000 bu against 20,200,000 
same period a year earlier. The middle and 
eastern states have exported very little 
barley, nearly all the business during the 
present crop year being from the Pacific 
coast. 
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The Increasing Demand—The inguiry 
for maple sugar and syrup In this part of 
the country now calls for more than is 
manufactured. The strict pure-food laws 
ot some of the western states and especial- 


ly O, have a beneficial effect on the sale | 


of pure maple products.—[M. L. Maynard, 
Geauga Co, O. 


Falling-Off in.Corn Exports—During the 
nine months of the crop year we have sent 
abroad only 145 against nearly 160 million 
bushels corresponding period a year earlier. 
Probably the higher cost has something to 
do with this, although Mar exports were 
nearly as good as a year ago. 





Improve Your Stock by using thorough- 
bred cocks. A Plymouth Rock or Wyan- 
dot crossed on common fowls will greatly 
increasé their size and laying qualities. The 
extra pound gained on 2 doz cockerels will 
pay for the new bird. 


B. I. Babbitt 


PURE 


Potash or Lye 


Is highly valuable-for agricul- 
tural purposes. 
It makes excellent hard and soft 
soap. 
It is a most powerful disinfec- 
tant. 
It is a decided work-saver and 
time-saver in the household. ' 


Made by B. 7. Babbitt, New York 


Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere, 























COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


HANDY WAGON. 


When you buy & wagon, buy one that will 
last you a life time, without costing more 
for repairs than itis worth. Get one thatis 
easy to load and easy to draw. That’s the 
Electric—the best made wagon in the world. 
Steel wheels (24 to 56 inches high) wide tires, 
straight Ceemagee spokes. Send for hand- 
some catalog of steel wheels, wagons and 
otherimplements at money-saving prices. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO,, Box 86 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


AGON SEAL 


JONES = PAYS THE FREICHT. 
JONES OF BINCHAMTON, N. Y. 

















It Don’t Hurt 


Page Stock Fence much to fell a tree across it. We 
stand the damage for the first ten men who try 
it. Who’ ll duplicate this ‘‘ad?’’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Catalog Printing Cheap 





Nurserymen, seedsmen, florists, implement 
manufacturers, or others who issue catalogs 
in large editions, say from 50,000 or 100,000 up 
into the millions, will learn something to their 
advantage by applying to us. Send samples 
of the catalog you issue, and about the 
usual number required. 


The Phelps Publishing Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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muy AAUBARD 
CULTURE 


Is no better than 
the best, but a 
great deal better 


ECAUSE it is the wonder of 
the New Century. It changes 
the times and seasons and makes 
the winter blossom as’ the spring. 


No fear of Frost or Cold | In the 
No fear of Heat or Drouth | New 
No use for Sun or Moon 

No need of Rain or Dew J Culture 


For there, hidden away in the 
darkness, the work goes merrily 
on regardless of wind or weather. 

Every method of culture, old or 
new, is given in this book. It is 
the Alpha and Omega of 


Rhubarb Lore 


Price Only 50c 


PALANAN 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


[NEW YORK! 
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Do Sheep Pay on a Dairy Farm? 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 





ANY believe sheep and cows should 
not be kept on the same farm. I 
think that many times a small 
flock of sheep will pay well, even 
on a dairy farm, and that, too, 
irrespective of fluctuations in wool 
or mutton markets. Sheep had always been 
kept on my farm until several years ago, 
when it was thought best to dispose of 
them, as we were heavily stocked with cat- 
tle and horses. The rapid decline in prices 
and the utter demoralization in the entire 
sheep industry for several years following 
seemed to justify the action. A large per- 
centage of the flocks in this section was 
sold and never replaced. Several facts 
proved to me the advisability, even neces- 
sity, of again bringing sheep to the farm. 

From earliest boyhood the 
sheep bells has been music to me and nat- 
urally its absence was noticeable. This may 
seem sentimental, but other reasons of a 
practical nature 
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free range of the pastures and in the win- 
ter, unless the weather is very bad, they 
are allowed to work for an appetite in some 
field near the barn, but have a stable to 
go into at night and during stormy weath- 
er. Clover hay and a light grain ration, 
composed of corn and oats mixed, is fed. 
The boys also give them an occasional feed 
of carrots, apple and potato parings and 
such other delicacies as the kitchen affords. 
The two lambs, shown in the picture, 
weighed when three months old 83 and 92 
lbs respectively. 


a 


Subjugating the Apple Maggot. 


PROF E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, DELAWARE. 





The parent of this little maggot some- 
what resembles the common housefly in 
form, but the abdomen is more pointed, 
and it is only one-fifth of an inch in length, 
with a wing expansion of % inch. The 
wings are glossy white and prettily marked 
with four blackish bands, which have a 
fancied resemblance to the letters IF, and 
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emerge from them the following summer. 

The apple maggot seems to have a de- 
cided preference for early apples and those 
which are sweet or sub-acid. Orchards on 
sandy soil and in sheltered places with a 
southern exposure seem to be worst affect- 
ed, this doubtless being due to the favor- 
able conditions furnished for the devel- 
opment of the pupae. 

Owing to the nature of the injury, spray- 
ling with poisons is absolutely valueless 
for this pest. However, much may be 
done to prevent future injury, as the adult 
flies are sluggish and usually remain in 
the orchard where they developed, so that 
if an orchard is cleaned of them a fruit 
grower need have no apprehension of a se- 
rious invasion from neighboring orchards 
fori some time. Cultivation furnishes fa- 
vorable conditions for the pupae, but as 
they never go to over an inch in depth, 
good deep spading or deep plowing in ear- 
ly spring will destroy most of them. 
Though the conditions for the development 
of such maggots as occur in apples gath- 
ered for market are not favorable and 
would rarely enable 





were not lacking. 
First among these 
“our claim was be- 
ing jumped,” briers 
and weeds were dis- 
puting our title and 
no matter how much 
cutting and burning 
or how many cattle 
were kept the pests 
each year’ gained 
ground and seemed 
determined to reign 
supreme. Now I do 
not believe that 
sheep relish a steady 





diet of weeds, or 
that briers are 
necessary to their 
welfare, but I do 
know that their 
tastes are much 
more varied than 


those of other stock, 
and that they will 
not turn aside from 
a nice tender weed 
or brier, but will eat 


it. I also know that 
on farms where 
sheep have been 


constantly kept the 
fields are compara- 
tively clean. Ad- 
joining my place are more than 200 acres of 
fine grazing land, which formerly produced 
heavily, but now are good for nothing but 
rabbit pasture. “Sheep did not pay,’’ the 
little flocks were sold, cows were substitut- 
ed, and to-day these farms will not begin 
to keep as many cattle as they used to in 
connection with the sheep. 

My little flock consists of about 20 grade 
Shropshire ewes. A thoroughbred ram is 
used. While the rams may not be eligible 
for registry they are eligible to the mar- 
kets of a great city at my door and they 
are the kind for which our dealers are anx- 
ious to exchange good crisp bank notes. 
My two boys, Leslie and Albert, shown in 
the photograph holding two of their lambs, 
are given an interest in the flock and have 
almost the entire care of them. Besides 
bringing a nice little income, the boys are 
learning something not found in books, and 
are made to feel a business responsibility 
which I believe will be a benefit to them 
in after years. 

During the summer the sheep have the 





YOUNG OHIO SHEPHERDS AND THEIR LAMBS 


the first four segments of the abdomen 
are broadly banded with white. 

These flies appear about July 1 in Maine, 
and correspondingly earlier further south, 
and continue to emerge all summer, being 
found flying until late in Sept, or until the 
early frosts check them. The females at 
once commence depositing the eggs, which 
are ‘placed vertically in the pulp, mostly 
upon the cheeks of the apple, especially on 
the shaded side. It takes the fly about half 
a minute to deposit an: egg, and each one 
is capable of laying from 300 to 400, 12 or 15 
often being placed in a single apple. In 
four or five days the minute larvae emerge 
from the eggs and at once commence to 
tunnel in the pulp. By means of a verti- 
cal motion of the head they rasp the pulp 
with the small black hooks or mcuth parts, 
and in less than a minute can tunnel their 
own length. The maggots become full 
grown in five or six weeks and then usu- 
ally go into the soil to the depth of an inch 
or so, where they pupate. The pupae re- 


main dormant over winter and the flies 


them to again get 
back to an orchard, 
still it would be well 
to see that all refuse 
from infested fruit, 
apple pomace, waste, 
etc, is destroyed, and 
that bins, barrels or 
boxes which have 
contained infested 
fruit and in which 
the maggots may 
have pupated, be 
thoroughly cleaned. 
The best means of 
checking’ the pest, 
however, is by care- 
fully destroying all 
windfalls. To leave 
them on the ground 
gives the best possi- 
ble condition for the 
pest, and every mag- 
got which matures 
means 100 next year. 
This should be espe- 
cially attended to 
for the early varie- 
ties, and, though 
considerable work, 
it will be found to be 
labor well spent to 
send boys through. 





the orchard every 
couple of days from Aug 1 to Oct 
15 to gather the windfalls, which 


should be destroyed or consumed in such a 
way as to kill the maggots. Or, where 
desirable, sheep or hogs could be allowed 
the range of the orchard and will usually 
keep it well cleaned. 





Tillage and Rot in Peaches—The point 
is sometimes raised, especially in regard 
to peaches, as to the relationship existing 
between tillage and fruit rot. Other things 
being equal, there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that the rotting of the fruit is in any 
way influenced by tillage. Such might be the 
case under certain conditions. Good tillage 
promotes growth; if the trees are not prop- 
erly pruned and the superfluous growth re- 
moved, the fruit becomes shaded and a free 
circulation of air prevented. With these 
conditions prevailing, doubtless the fruit 
would decay more than where the tops are 
kept open. Cultivate to promote growth and 
vigor, then prune to keep the trees open to 
sunlight.—[H. P. G., Washington, D C. 
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Best Methods of Cultivating Corn. 


A. D. M’CALLEN, ILLINOIS. 





If the preparation of the seed bed, the se- 
lection of seed and the planting have been 
well done, the cultivation of the corn crop 
will be easy and will accomplish its best be- 
sults. The cultivator should have in mind 
at least four objects, viz, the conservation 
of moisture, the destruction of weeds, *the 
feeding of the corn plant and the aeration 
of the corn roots. 

The time, manner and frequency of the 
cultivations will be modified by the condi- 
tion of the soil, but should be adapted to 
best effect the foregoing objects. Generally 
it is best to begin with the harrow before 
or soon after the corn is up, and cross- 
harrow in four or five days. The impor- 
tance of this early and thorough work with 
the harrow cannot be overestimated, and 
ought not in any case to be neglected. This 
harrowing destroys the first crop of weeds, 
which is always the most injurious to the 
growing corn, and pulverizes the surface 
soil, forming the soil mulch so necessary to 
conserve the moisture below against the 
time of drouth most sure to come. 

Follow the harrow with the cultivator, 
using small shovels and running close and 
deep the first plowing. Cultivate every 
week, the cultivations after the first being 
shallow and farther away from the corn, 
until the corn is too tall for the cuitivator. 

The impression is quite prevalent that a 
corn crop is well cultivated when it is 
plowed or cultivated three times. Three 
cultivations may be sufficient for the best 
results in some instances, but five or six 
are sometimes necessary. If a farmer con- 
templates planting and cultivating 40 acres 
of corn with one team, it is a mistake. It 
would be better to plant 20 or 30 acres and 
give it the cultivation necessary to attain 


the best results, and use the remainder of 


the 40 for pasture or some other crop. 

The question of deep or shallow cultiva- 
tion has its advocates pro and con, and will 
perhaps never be settled to the satisfaction 
of all, but the preponderance of opinion, 
based upon experience and backed,by the 
principles of science, favors shallow culti- 
vation, at least shallow enough to prevent 
the destruction of the corn roots, which 
form a network a few inches below the sur- 
face surrounding the plant. Deep cultivat- 
ing tears out these feeding roots and limits 
the corn plant to a very small area for food 
and moisture, which we seek to save and 
render more available by cultivation. 





Farmers Must Study Conditions. 


c. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 





What one can grow with profit another 
can only grow at a loss, because of the 
conditions of the market. The first con- 
sideration of importance is, to grow such 
fruits and vegetables only as can be grown 
to perfection in your locality. That matter 
settled study your markets, and this is a 
study, as the marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables during the past 25 years has under- 
gone a radical change, The question arises, 
what can be grown to the best advantage, 
or with the greatest profits? 

The first consideration is, what vege- 
tables or fruits will be the most productive 
in the soil and situation we have for them? 
At the same time which will reach the 
greatest degree of perfection? It is qual- 
ity not quantity that brings the 
highest price, consequently the most 
remunerative. It is an axiom in agricul- 
ture that there are _ certain districts in 
all countries, and some particular farms 
in each, which are famous for the produc- 
tion of a given crop, as for instance, celery, 
which in some localities has a richer, nutty 
flavor than in others; in such localities it 
should be made a specialty. In our locality 
the lima bean, while fairly good, does not 
compare in richness with those grown on a 
heavy loam, or rich alluvial soil. And such 


is the case with all other fruits and vege- 
Consequently we should grow, for 


tables, 


FIELD CROPS 


the markets we are to supply, such classes 
and varieties as will give the greatest satis- 
faction. 

In regard to those favored localities their 
advantages arise not less from the nature 
and properties of the soil being favorable to 
the production of one particular vegetable 
or fruit, than to the infinitely greater care 
and attention which is paid to the growing 
of the crop. Many of our farmers say the 
extra quality of their productions is largely 
due to the extra care given to their culti- 
vation. 

After ascertaining what you can produce, 
the next step is to know what the market 
demands, then grow accordingly. In sup- 
plying a local market a much greater va- 
riety will be required than if growing for 
the markets in the large cities, which are 
in a great measure supplied by those who 
grow largely of a single variety. This is 
much better for the gardener, as he can 
keep every rod of his soil constantly at 
work doing something, and land _ suffers 
from idleness as much as individuals. 

In all cases, the proper method to pursue 
is to keep the land constantly at work. 
It is no more exhausting to the land to 
raise a crop of vegetables than a crop of 
weeds, and nature will not permit idleness 
in the soil; if it is not employed with the 
useful it will be with the useless. When- 
ever there is a vacant spot cover it with 
spinach if nothing else is wanted. As a fer- 
tilizer for some other crop it is valuable; if 
it can be sold, and there is always a de- 
mand for it, it is doubly valuable. 





Importance of Large Vigorous Seed. 


A. K. GOUDY, NEBRASKA. 





In your issue of Mar 30 I read the inter- 
esting article, Use the fanning mill freely. 
You make two good points in this article, 
the necessity of eliminating the weed seed 
from the grain before sowing and the im- 
portance of eliminating all the small and 
imperfect seeds. The former is highly im- 
portant; the latter is absolutely essential 
if quantity of the resulting crop and its 
quality are to be improved or even kept up. 
The running out of the seed, of which we 
sometimes hear, is the result of a neglect 
to sow improved seed. It is the universal 
conclusion of experimenters that seed does 
not run out if the same care is exercised 
in its selection as of animals in the breed- 
ing carried on in the live stock field. 

Mr Atkinson of the Ia exper sta in a 
recent report calls attention to the impor- 
tance of grading up the cereals by the 
selection for seed of the plump, heavy 
grains, and the rejection of the light and 
shrunken ones. Indeed, all experimenters 
agree that the large, heavy grains produce 
the best and the largest crops. The Ont 
exper sta in a report on a four years’ ex- 
periment makes a showing which empha- 
sizes the importance of the selection of 
large, plump seed as compared with the 
small plump seed. The average crops for 
the four years covered by these experi- 
ments tell their own story, as follows: 


Crop Large seed. Small seed 
RED iadenna danenewen 51.9 bu 40 bu 
BEER, kn kecicgstcsceee — 
Spring wheat.......21.7 ‘“ _— 
WOES ésasues nan = - ag 


Note that the only difference in the 
seed in this experiment is in the size of 
the grains; both are plump seeds. Now 
let us introduce the additional element of 
quality and we shall have large plump seed 
compared with small shrivelled seed. Does 
anyone doubt the result? The use of the 
fanning mill is to be commended, for it 
eliminates the weed seeds and many other 
impurities as well as the very lightest of 
the grain. But the thing that the farmer 
wants is a method by which he can elim- 
inate all except the largest and heaviest 
grains; and this being done he has seéd 
that will increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of his resulting crop as 
surely as will the selection of the finest 
of his heifers and the mating them with 





the best bred bull improve his resulting 
herd. The farmer wants to select from 100 
bu of wheat, or other.small grains 10 bu or 
5 bu of the very best for sowing instead 
of merely rejecting that which has hard- 
ly enough of vitality to germinate. When 
he does this and does it as persistently as 
he strives to improve his herd of cattle 
or of hogs, he will have solved the ques- 
tion of larger and better crops and will no 
longer wonder why his seed runs out. 


a ——— 


Early Potatoes in the North. 


L. C. WRIGHT, NEW YORK. 





The ground was plowed deep with a heavy 
team, thoroughly harrowed and marked, 
with a horse marker, in rows 3ft apart. It 
was then furrowed out with Planet Jr cul- 
tivator with double moldboard plow attach- 
ment, going four times in each row and 
making furrows 7 in deep and 15 in wide. 
The soil was all dry, light and warm by 
the time we were ready to cover the seed. We 
then scattered finely pulverized hen ma- 
nure in the rews. As we were short of seed 
we planted whole small potatoes, dropping 
them on the manure in the furrow, one po- 
tato in a place, about 16 in apart. 

We put ihe side hillers on the cultivator 
and covered the potatoes by running be- 
tween the rows. After covering we rolled 
them with the garden roller, running it on 
top of the rews. In 17 days they were all 
up so we could see the rows. We then went 
over the piece with a straight, square steel- 
tooth harrow closed to 3 ft, and also culti- 
vated between the rows with the cultivator 
with the narrow teeth. On June 14 we hilled 
them, using the hillers on the cultivator, 
and although we had not used hand hoes, 
not a weed was to be seen and there was 
not a missing hill. 





Expert Opinion About Potatoes. 


JOHN W. HALL, MARYLAND. 





In answer to the inquiries of E. R. B., 
Frederick Co, Va, would say I do not think 
it advisable to plant potatoes on the same 
land two years in succession if it can be 
avoided. I obtain best results where I 
change every year. Even where barnyard 
manure is used, commercial fertilizers can 
be applied to good advantage. I use the 
following formula: Ammonia, derived from 
blood and animal bone, 4% to 5%; phos- 
phoric acid, from animal bone, 7 to 8%; 
potash, from high grade sulphate, 7 to 8%. 

I find the Thorburn the best early variety 
so far as quality is concerned. The Boose, 
Cc. Jewell and Early Rose are all prolific ard 
good. I cut two eyes to a piece and plant 
in rows 2 ft 8 in apart, dropping 10 to 12 in 
in the furrow. I cover 3 to4in deep. Cul- 
tivation begins when the plants are about 
2.in high and is followed up once a week, 
deep at first, shallow each time thereafter. 
Continue to cultivate until plants are in 


bloom. 
re 


A Yankee Idea for the West—In the 
west where farmers burn straw to get rid of 
it, they could make some money by plant- 
ing potatoes with it. Drop the potatoes on 
top of the ground, without plowing in rows 
or otherwise, 18 in apart each way. Use 
whole tubers and cover with straw lor 2 ft 
deep. There will be no more work required 
except to care for bugs until harvest time, 
when with a fork turn over the straw and 
pick up the tubers, from 200 to 300 bu per 
acre, and perhaps more. They will not suf< 
fer with drouth, and the next year the land 
will be in condition for any crop and easily 
plowed.—[J. F. Parmenter, Worcester Co, 
Mass. 

Soils Lacking in Humus may be greatly 
benefited by plowing under stable manure 
or green crops. Rye, buckwheat, cowpeas 
and crimson clover are all good, the two 
latter being more valuable because of the 
nitrogen which they add. 





Western Methods of Potato Culture. 


1. L. OLDS, WISCONSIN. 





In the first place, it pays to use good po- 
tatoes for seed. Do not plant culls. Have 
them as uniform as possible in type and 
shape. Throw out ills-haped and prongy 
ones. Never plant scabby tubers unless they 
are treated for scab, and even then it is 
not advisable. Eat the scabby ones and 
plant smooth ones. Uniformity in size is 
very desirable. If they are planted with 
a borse planter, and that is the business- 
like way of putting them in, the cuttings 
must be of uniform size for the planter to 
do the best work; and whatever way they 
are put in, the crop will not be uniform 
unless there is uniformity in thé seed both 
as to the size of the cuttings and the size of 
the tubers before cutting. The cuttings 
may be of the same size, hut if the tubers 
Vary greatly in the first place, some pieces 
will have mcre eyes than others, and that 
will not tend to make a uniform crop. My 
rreference is always for medium sized tu- 
bers for planting. 


PREPARATION OF THE SEED. 


Where small potatoes are used, they 
should be cut up. Never plant potatoes 
whole, no matter how small they are You 
riay get a good growth of vines, but the 
yield of marketable potatoes will probably 
be small. As to the number of eyes to the 
cutting, that depends much on the variety 
and the size of the tubers used. Wetry to 
cut to about a certain size, however, rather 
than to a certain, number of eyes. The 
planter does the best work with pieces of 
the same size and not too large, and if there 
st:ould be a large number of eyes on a 
piece, they will not as a rule all grow. 

A few years ago farmers were advised 
to treat their seed with a solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate. Last spring we used 
formalin or formaldehyde for nearly all 
our seed. It is better than corrosive sub- 
liinate, because not so poisonous, and in- 
stantly soluble in cold water. It can be 
bought at drug stores for about 60 to 75ic per 
lb. Use one pound to every 30 gals water 
and soak the potatoes in the solution, before 
being cut, 1% to 2 hours. The same water 
can be used four or five times, but it is 
recessary to leave the potatoes in longer as 
the liquid becomtes weaker. If slat boxes 
are used for handling the potatoes, the 
toxes can be set right into the water and 
shoveling be avoided. 

HOW MUCH SEED TO USE. 

How much seed to use depends largely 
on the soil, the variety and also on a man’s 
individual taste. Our rule for most of the 
early varieties is to plant in rows two feet 
nine inches apart and the pieces 13 in apart 
in the row; late varieties three feet apart 
and 15 or 17 in in the row. We use from 
eight to 12 bu seed per acre, rather more 
ot late potatoes than of early, as the seed 
is not cut as fine. The richer the land the 
more seed can be used profitably. Many 
farmers make their rows further apart, 3% 
ft or more, so they can go through easily 
with their corn cultivators. This may be 
all right if the land is not too valuable, 
but the ground is not all utilized where 
they are so far apart. Rowing potatoes 
both ways has been entirely abandoned in 
this section of country. 


PREPARING THE SEED BED. 

It pays to have the potato ground in 
good shape. In the first place select the 
best piece of ground you have. Don’t stick 
the potatoes in around the corn field to be 
run over and trodden down, or any old 
Place that happens to be left. You are 
putting more money into the seed than for 
any other farm crop and probably more 
into the cultivation too, and so you should 
have the best land. Clover sod makes the 
best potato ground. Old bluegrass sod is 
all right if plowed deep enough and worked 
up in good shape. Timothy sod is not 
good for potatoes. Avoid fresh manure. 


It produces scab. Our rule has been to 
pPlow all sod in the fall, although we have 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


had just as good results with spring plow- 
ing. The essential thing is deep plowing. 
Deep planting has been one secret of 
success withthe writer in dry seasons when 
his neighbor’s potatoes failed. Four =~ or 
five inches is none too deep on well-drained 
land. Do not try to get onto the land too 
early in the spring. Wait until it is dry 
enough to work well, then push things. 
Plow deep, work up deep and plant deep. 
The custom of certain seedsmen of re- 
vaming varieties that have been introduced 
once is bad, and should be frowned upon. 
It ought to be expected of every seedsman 
that he should give a careful account of 
the origin of his new introductions, and 
tell where he obtained them, and those who 
do not do this should be looked upon with 


* guspicion. 





Raising Leghorn Chicks. 


These photographs illustrate single comb 
White Leghorns from §. J. & H. A. Bishop's 
poultry farm, New Haven Co, Ct. The 
owners write: ‘““‘We believe these lay more 
eggs, grow more quickly, eat less and ma- 
ture sooner than any other breed. A cus- 
tomer just wrote that pullets from eggs 





COCKEREL. LAYING PULLET. 


tought last year laid at 4% months. Un- 
der favorable conditions, they lay upward 
of 200 eggs per yéar. 

“Last Aug we reared 300 chicks very suc- 
cessfully. Our plan was to set 12 hens and 
start a 200-egg incubator at the same time. 
Vv hen hatched, give each hen 16 chicks, and 
piace six of them in yards about five rods 
square, closely fenced with l-in netting. 
In this way rats and skunks were pretity 
well excluded. As chicks and hens had 
Menty of room, the former made rapid 
growth and very few were lost. Ten yards 
of this kind will raise quite a large num- 
ber of chicks, and when once arranged 
require very little care, as when a few 
duys old the hens need not be confined in 
the coops, and one feed dish in each yard 
is .sufficient.” 


Alfalfa for Swine. 
*F, D. COBURN. 








The hog is much more of @ grass ani- 
mal by nature than it has, in many cases, 
any chance to be under domestication. The 
successful feeder, however, recognizes the 
fact that the most profitable gains can be 
made on good pasture with a small allow- 
ance of grain to finish for the market. Clo- 
ver is a great favorite for hog pastures, 
but those who have tried both clover and 
alfalfa find the alfalfa supertor. It stands 
pasturing better than clover, and is a better 
feed. Alfalfa affords an ideal hog pasture, 
and if judiciously treated and good hogs 
are raised, there is no part of the farm 
that will give the satisfaction that the 
alfalfa pasture does. Pigs weighing 30 to 
60 lbs, 10 to 15 head per acre, put on alfalfa 
pasture in the spring, should ordinarily 
make a gain of 100 lbs each, but too heavy 
pasturing will destroy the plants. This 
number will not keep the pasture all eaten 
down, and it should be mowed occasional- 
ly, about the same as for hay. The growth 
will be fresh after the mowing, and to 
keep the pasture fresh, cut only part of it 





*From advance sheets of F. D. Coburn’s 
book on Alfalfa, published by Orange Judd 
Co. Price, postpaid, 50 cenfs. 








at a time. This will tend to give rest, as 
well as to make better feed. 

Hogs may be left to subsist exclusively 
on the green alfalfa, but better results are 
obtained by feeding with it a small quan- 
tity of grain. Exceedingly large returns 
are obtained from the small quantities fed; 
the alfalfa being green and bulky, needs 
the grain to balance its effect. The pas- 
turage not only affords a cheap growth, but 
the bulky character expands the digestive 
tract of the hog, thus enabling it to utilize 
a large quantity of feed when the finishing 
period comes, which is a very important 
consideration. Excellent results may also 
be obtained by cutting the alfalfa and feed- 
ing it greén to the hogs, but pasturing is 
more satisfactory. The value of alfalfa 
for hogs is not confined to its use when 
green, as the dry hay is very valuable. 

Alfalfa may be pastured lightly with 
hogs the second year after sowing, but it 
is best to wait until the third year. Un- 
der no consideration is it safe to the alfalfa 
to pasture it the first year. Alfalfa hay 
for hogs should be specially cut and cured 
for this purpose. The hay should contain 
as flarge proportion of leaves and as small 
stems as possible, as hogs do not eat the 
coarser parts. The last cutting is general- 
ly the best for hogs, and should be cut 
just as the first Lloom appears; the stems 
will then be less woody, and the hogs will 
like it better. The best care should be 
taken in curing this hay. Alfalfa hay is 
especially valuable for brood sows and 
young pigs. 


— 
The Acidity of Upland Soils has formed 
the topic for very extensive experiments by 
the R I exper sta. It has been found that 
much of the soil of that state contains a 
great deal of acid which is further in- 
creased by the use of muriate of potash and 
sulphate of ammonia. In fact some of the 
upland soils are so acid as to be unpro- 
fitable for the production of many crops. 
But the use of unleached wood ashes or 
lime counteracts this acidity and makes 
such soil productive and profitable again. 
One ton per acre of air-slaked lime is very 
beneficial, but not as lasting in its effects 
as heavier applications. 


Economy in Handling Feed Stuffs—lh 
making, sales and purchases of feeding 
stuffs, the main point to bear in mind is 
to sell, so far as practicable, such products 
as contain much carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, which are air-given elements, and to 
buy those containing relatively large quan- 
tities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, which are soil-derived elements and 
readily lost through cropping. So far as 
possible, make one’s farm a carbohydrate 
factory and seek supplementary protéin dt 
the feed store. 





Himalayan Rabbits, although not so 
well known as some other varieties, are 
popular with those who have bred them. 
They are very prolific, breeding much fas- 





HIMALAYAN RABBITS. 


ter than the average fancy rabbit, and are 
very hardy and easy to raise. They weigh 
when full grown 4 to 5 lbs. The color is 
pure white, with ears, nose, tail and feet 
of dark brown or black. They have pink 
eyes, which make them very attractive. 
They breed true to color and grow quickly 
to full size.—[W. A. Smith, New York. 
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A York State Dairy Barn. 


The accompanying illustrations show an 
outline plan of the commodious and con- 
venient dairy barn owned by I. Jewett of 
Tioga Co, N Y. The elevation shows the 
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ELEVATION OF BARN, 


method of constructing the frame, wall, etc, 
and the ground plan tells plainly of the 
interior arrangement. Mr Jewett’s cows 
are grade Jerseys and Holsteins. He keeps 
about 20. They are turned to pasture in 
the spring, but are fed some grain, usu- 
ally corn meal and wheat bran, during the 
entire summer. When pastures shrink he 
feeds sowed corn and increases the grain 
ration. His dairy is strictly a summer 
dairy. During the winter while the cows 
are giving milk they are fed hay twice 
a day and corn fodder once. In addition 
they receive some grain, consisting of corn, 
oats, gluten and bran. 

Mr Jewett says that his cows do as well 
on good early-cut hay as on anything. He 
raises a great deal of corn and oats and 
grinds these grains himself. The cows do 
better, however, when gluten and bran are 
used in connection with the corn and oats. 
His milk is sent to the creamery, where 
he usually receives within a half a cent of 
the N Y market exchange price. He be- 
lieves that the N Y dairy farmer, as a 
rule, pays out too much money for grain 
feed instead of raising it himself. 


Why the Tuberculin Test Should Be Used. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 








There is no mistaking the attitude of 
breeders toward the tuberculin test. It is 
decidedly hostile, as indicated by the trend 
of public sentiment expressed in the agri 
press and in the resolutions passed by many 
live stock associations. And among those 
who openly avow an unbelief as to the 
wisdom of applying the tuberculin test, 
strange to say, there is now and then a 
veterinarian, a man who is usually reluc- 
tant to write his real name under his pro- 
duction. 

Notwithstanding this unmistakable ex- 
pression, I am glad to put myself on record 
as being in entire disagreement with the 
view held by so many of the stockmen. 
Most unhesitatingly do I say that I be- 
lieve, in the light of self interest and in jus- 
tice to the public, the breeders of pure bred 
cattle should test their herds. Most un- 
reservedly do I say that it is the privilege 
of those who do thus test their herds to 
advertise the same for their commercial 
advantage. The future will determine the 
wisdom or unwisdom of all these propo- 
sitions, as expressed above, and so satisfied 
am I as to what the verdict of the future 
shall be that I want to be on record there- 
to, notwithstanding that the current of pub- 
lic sentjment at the present time should 
carry those propositions a thousand miles 
seaward. And now, let the propositions be 
further analyzed. 

The first proposition claims that, in the 
light of self interest, breeders should pe- 
riodically test their herds. It is not meant 
that they shall go on testing them forever 
with the same frequency, but they shall 
test them with sufficient frequency to as- 
sure themselves that their herds are free 
from the great bovine destroyer. That they 
ought to do so in the light of self-interest 
is evident from the fact that tuberculosis 
is a communicable disease and once in a 
herd, if not detected and removed by some 
curative means, like the brook it will go 
on forever; that there is no other way of 
certainly determining the presence of the 
disease than through the tuberculin test; 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


that the loss from tuberculosis once lodged 
in a herd, from which no measures are tak- 
en for removing it, will far exceed the cost 
of making the necessary tests. Notice, please, 
I am not now advocating making the test 
compulsory, but simply claiming that, in 
the light of self-interest, breeders of pure 
bred cattle should test their herds. 

The second proposition claims that in jus- 
tice to the public the breeders of pure breds 
should test their herds. If any breeder is 
quite sure that tuberculosis is present more 
or less in his herd, and if at the same time 
he has faith in the reliability of the tu- 
berculin test, properly applied, is he quite 
honest if he sells animals from that herd 


to another? Or, to press the matter more. 


closely, if he has had the opportunity to in- 
form himself with reference to the reliabil- 
ity of the tuberculin test and fails to do so, 
and consequently believes that the tubercu- 
lin test is not reliable because he wants 
to believe thus, and if he goes on selling 
tuberculous cattle from his herd to his 
neighbors, is he innocent? The third prop- 
osition claims that it is the privilege of 
breeders to free their herds from the pres- 
ence of tuberculosis by using the tubercu- 
lin test, ani then to advertise the fact with 
a view to enhance their sales. Why this 
has not been done shows, as previously in- 
timated, a lack of entire confidence on the 
part of many breeders in the reliability of 
the test. But, observe, this fact by no 
means endangers its reliability. To the 
writer it is clear that tuberculous cattle 
should not be sold for breeding purposes, 
and it is equally clear that they should 








Rens to make sure that no insects can pos- 
sibly find their way back to the sheep. It 
is also safer to turn the dipped sheep into 
a new inclosure and not place them in the 
pens they occupied before the treatment for 
at least a week or ten days, long enough so 
that any insects that have been secreted 
in litter, cracks of posts or other retreats 
will have died. 

For dipping there are a number of valu- 
able solutions. Some of the preparations 
on the market are doubtless excellent, 
though more expensive than when prepared 
from ingredients purchased at commercial 
prices. Kerosene emulsion made by boiling 
1% lb hard soap in 1 gal water, adding this 
to 2 gals kerosene and churning for 8 or 10 
Min till thoroughly emulsified and diluting 
with eight times its quantity of water 
makes an effective dip. This would give 
24 gals of mixture. About 50 gals is said to 
be sufficient for 50 sheep and 75 gals for 100 
sheep. This is considered perfectly safe to 
sheep and wool. The tobacco dips, zenners 
zenoleum and the carbolic acid dip are also 
considered valuable. 

Prof Osborn is the recognized authority in 
this country on all insects infesting ani- 
mals. His opinion is of timely interest.— 
[Editor. 





Treatment of Garget. 


A. A, SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS, 





The main thing is to discover the enlarge- 
ment of the quarter in the very first stages. 
At this time there is scarcely a case that 
will not give way by the generous applica- 
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GROUND PLAN OF MR JEWETT’S BARN 


not be bought unless when so bought or 
sold for purely experimental purposes. I 
would not buy a pure bred animal for breed- 
ing uses, except subject to the tuberculin 
test, nor could I advise anyone else to do so. 
It would be different, of course, if no tuber- 
culin test had been brought to us with its 
positively benign influences. If I were 
breeding pure bred cattle, I would not only 
keep the herd free from tuberculosis, but 
would advertise the fact. Do you mean to 
say that I would not enhance the value of 
my animals commercially? You cannot say 
that. 





Getting Rid of Sheep Ticks and Lice. 


PROF HERBERT OSBORN, OHIO. 





In reply to inquiry from C. Hottinger, 
Marion Co, Ore, two insects may be in- 
cluded under the caption sheep ticks or lice, 
the sheep tick, Melophagus ovinus, and the 
sheep louse, Trichodectes sphaerocephalus, 
The former is a wingless, somewhat flat- 
tened creature, with a large abdomen, 
which pierces the skin and sucks the blood, 
the latter a small reddish louse which feeds 
on the epidermal scales and excretions of 
the skin. Both may be treated by means 
of dipping, and the use of sheep dips is 
effectual against either. The treatment is 
best applied at time of shearing, as then 
the dipping solution most readily reaches 
the insects and can be applied with greatest 
economy. Wool clipped from infested sheep 
should be stored far enough away from the 


tion of camphorated oil, well rubbed in with 
the hand five or six times a day till the dif- 
ficulty disappears, which is generally not 
more than two days. If, unfortunately, the 
quarter has become quite hard and en- 
larged, rub faithfully with the oil and give 
a heaping tablespoon of saltpeter dissolved 
in a little Rot water. 

In 12 hours give % lb Epsom salts dis- 
solved in a little warm water. Strip out 
the quarter at least six times a day. This 
seems to encourage the milk secretion of 
the gland and also to carry off and reduce 
the inflammation. The main point is to 
keep the gland secreting milk. If a wa- 
tery substance commences to show itself in- 
stead of milk, the quarter is probably lost 
for the season and perhaps for life. Do 
not feed any grain for a number of days. 


—aEa———— 


Horses Becoming Scarce—Government 
buyers all over the west and northwest re- 
port it increasingly difficult to secure horses 
for army service. Cavalry horses are espe- 
cially in demand and heavier horses for 
artillery and transport service are so 
scarce that it is almost impossible to get 
good ones at a fair price. Buyers are of 
the opinion that western ranges are get- 
ting short of good horse stock, which makes 
it all the more necessary for farmers to 
raise their own work horses and some to 
sell if possible. 





Are the Feeding Troughs full of holes 
so that a portion of the grain is wasted? 
It will pay to mend them, 








Simple Cure for Milk Fever, 


OBADIAH BROWN, RHODE ISLAND, 





My experience has been confined to my 
herd and to some of my neighbors’ cows. 
My treatment is with laudanum and spirits 
of sweet niter. When the cow is first taken, 


I give 1 oz laudanum and niter in 1 pt 
blood-warm water sweetened with 
molasses. 


Shake up together in a quart bottle, hold 
up the cow’s head, slip the neck of the 
bottle in the side of her mouth, between the 
grinders and front teeth, and let the liquid 
run down her throat. If this does not re- 
lieve her, she will bloat slightly and appear 
uneasy. In three or four hours give % oz 
more of laudanum and niter; repeat this 
dose as often as she becomes uneasy, or 
in three or four hours. If this does not 
relieve the cow, increase the quantity until 
the medicine masters the disease. 

One of my cows had milk fever three 
years in succession. The ordinary dose did 
not relieve her. I gave 2 oz laudanum and 
2 of niter at one dose. It had the desired 
effect, and relieved her so that in a few 
hours she was on her feet eating hay. I 
have never known a cow treated with 
physic to recover from milk fever; with the 
above treatment, I have never lost a cow. 





Raising Beef Calves on Skimmilk. 





AT ONE-THIRD THE COST FOR CALVES FED ON 


WHOLE MILK. 

The value of skimmilk for raising calves 
for the dairy has long been known and 
recognized by practical farmers, but it has 
taken Prof A. L. Haecker of the Neb exper 
sta (Bulletin 68) to prove the value of skim- 
milk for raising calves intended for beef 
purposes, His results are so remarkable as 
to be sensational and if confirmed by care- 
ful experience, will have a profound influ- 
ence. Six cows were selected of western 
range stock, all showing markings of grade 
Shorthorn and Hereford and all were in 
calf to a Hereford bull. The calves were 
dropped in May and June anu those in the 
lot fed skimmilk averaged 90 lbs at birth, 
the others 78. 

The skimmilk 
suck their dams 


ealves were -allowed to 
three or four times after 


birth, when they were taken away and 
taught to drink whole milk, which was 
given them for 10 days, when they were 


gradually changed to skimmilk. A table- 
spoonful of flaxseed meal was added to 
each 4 gts of skimmilk to take the place 
of the butter fat removed. At a month 
old the calves were taught to eat ground 
corn and oats, which was always fed them 
after drinking. 

The other calves were allowed to suck 
their dams and all had the run of good 
pasture until fall, when they were kept in 
the barn and fed alfalfa hay. The skim- 
milk used was produced by a. hand-power 
separator and was always fed warm from 
the machine. The following table shows 
the cost and amount of feed consumed, 
also the cost of 1 lb gain in live weight. 
Whole milk was valued at $1 per 100 Ibs, 
skimmilk 15c, flaxseed meal $3, ground oats 
and corn 25c per bu, alfalfa hay $4 per ton, 
pasture for cows 25c per week and for 
calves 12%c. 

COST OF RAISING SKIMMILK CALVES, 


Calf Calf Calf 

Nol No4 No6 

Whole milk consumed, Ibs 185 224 200 
Skimmilk, Ips .............s220 3260 . 2212 
Flaxseed meal, Ibs" codes: ae 9.1 12.6 
Cre GE, Dns ache cccscen 187 182 93 
Oats consumed, Ibs > aae 182 93 
Days at pasture......%....3 56 56 56 
POR GOCON, IDS... 66 .0cccate Bae 301 136 
Cost Of £000 2.0... 2200000099. 73 $10.22 $7.11 
Weight of calf, lbs ...... 405 414 348 
Cost £ 2D GAM ccicciisnrcee S46 GEO 3.1¢ 
The three cows whose calves were fed 


skimmilk were milked and credited with 


the butter produced at 18c per lb. During 
28 weeks, they made 494% Ibs butter and as 
the three other cows were equally as good, 
the value of the butter was 
against the calves. 


charged up 
When a year old, the 
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skimmilk calves averaged 798 Ibs and the 
whole milk calves 790 lbs. It was quite 
easy during the summer to pick out the 
suckling calves,-as they were rounder in 
body and had better coats, b' t at one year 
old, this difference could not be detected 
by expert stockmen. 

The cost of raising the suckling calves 
until five months old, as basea o: the butter 
produced by the cows in the other lot, was 
$70.80 or 8.6c p lb, and they averaged 347 lbs. 
The cost of raising the skimmilk calves 
for the same period was $20.53, or 2.8c p lb, 
and they averaged 333 lbs. Counting the 
value of the calves and the milk produced 


by their dams as receipts and the cost of 
feed as expenses, the skimmilk calves 
netted $50.27 more than the others. 

The cost of feed for a skimmilk calf 


raised to six months old was about $9. 
Where there is a good market for butter, 
even poor cows can be milked and their 
calves raised with little cost or work. If, 
by the use of a little flaxseed meal and 
ground corn and oats, dairymen thereby 
can raise good beef calves, it will mean 
profit for many farmers who are making 
only a bare living from the dairy as usual- 
ly conducted. 





Salting in the Churn—This is practiced 
by many butter makers and especially by 
farmers. The butter granules are allowed 
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to reach the size of a grain of wheat, the 
salt is then added and the churn slowly 
revolved. It will not take the salt long to 
become thoroughly incorporated in the but- 
ter. The maker will soon be able to esti- 
mate the amount of salt required for any. 
one churning. 





Curd in the Frames should be subjected 
to a great deal of pressure for several days, 
the length of time depending somewhat 
upon the character of curd and the kind of 
cheese being made. After the proper amount 
of pressing, the cheese are removed and 
placed in the curing room. 





Milk and Butter were produced more 
economically in some N J tests from well- 
balanced rations than from the rations con- 
taining a sufficient quantity of food, but 
not properly balanced. Feeding irregular 
rations caused a variation in the yield of 
milk with a tendency toward a decrease. 





For Lice on Cattle, the simplest and best 
remedy is as follows: Take a good-sized tin 
box, punch holes through the cover and 
partially fill with powdered sulphur. Sprin- 
kle the whole length of the animal on the 
back, from head to tail, and in about two 
weeks if any lice remain go over again 
lightly. Don’t let cattle out if it storms.— 
[Otis Cutting, Middlesex Co, Mass. 














BOTH THEORY AND PRACTICE PROVE 


The Superiority of the 


United States Separator 


In Theory 


Its One-Piece Frame, Enclosed Gears Running in 
Oil, Few Parts, Three-Separators-in-One Bowl, and 
Superior Construction in general make it the 


aati a 
Cleanest 





Skimming, Most Substantial, 


Safest, Easiest Operated, and fost Durable 
Separator [lade. 





in Practice 


It is daily proving the correctness of our theory, 
as testified to by pleased users all over the country. 


Lf interested write for illustrated catalogues 


containing hundreds of letters to this effect. 


as VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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No, 282—Driving Wagon. Has “Lo Dis- 
tance’ axles, open head springs, Bailey loops, 
rubber covered ae and solid r bber tire Price 
with shafts, Same as others sell for $40 
¢2 850 more ¢! our p ‘ice. 
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Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. 





| Nou Pay Double the Money: 
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to the consumer 


You pay a profit to nobody except ourman- 
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best possible selection. 
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v hicles and = anywhere fo examination and guarantee safe de‘ivery and war- 
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Co., W. C. Pratt, Sec’y, Elkhart, Indiana. | 

















«MILLIONS © 
IN IT”? 


—Millions of bacteria and dis- 
ease germsin milk. They sour 
the milk, set up decay, spoil! 
butter, cheese, ete. Avoid all 
these troubles by using the 


CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler and 
Aerator. 

OUR [etsy then ordinary. "See 

our Booklet, “Milk and Its 

Oare.” It is mailed free. 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. , 

9 Squires St., Cortland, fi. ¥. 
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MITk Dealers’ Supplies, 





1 WILLIN 
Save Your Pigs! g@aam 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth, 
cond si. rY for trial package, o Boe paid. 
d $6.50; > pom 


: food free. 
tes condition, £o0% Ciaosoios a —- 


JOS. HAAS, V. &., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Remarkable Crossbred Apples. 


The new seedling apples shown in our 
engraving mark an epoch-making event of 
unusual importance in American pomology. 
They were selected, as typical specimens, 
from a collection of some 20 varieties ex- 
hibited by Mr S. W. Underhill of Croton 
Point on the Hudson, N Y, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Eastern N Y hort soc, 
in the American Institute hall, New~ York 
city. The history .of these apples is so re- 
markable and far-reaching that we give it 
somewhat in detail. 

For 50 years or more the best and most 
attractive Newtown Pippins grown in 
America came from Croton Point, and 
brought almost fabulous prices in England, 
one shipment clearing as high as $18 per 
bbl. Some 12 or 15 years ago Mr Underhill 
noticed that the constitutional vigor of his 
trees was waning and he concluded that 
the only wav to perpetuate the excellencies 
of the Newtown was by reproduction from 
seed. Out of hundreds of barrels he select- 
ed.a peck of the most perfect specimens, 
and from the seeds of these he raised a 
considerable number of seedlings. In addi- 
tion to this he grafted in the tops of some 
Newtown trees, Northern Spy, R I Green- 
ing, Russet and other varieties. These dif- 
ferent kinds were allowed to grow together 
and cross-fertilize naturally; in other cases 
artificial cross-pollination was practiced. 

Contrary to the theory held by many that 
cross-pollination has no direct influence on 
the fruit, but only on its seed, Mr Under- 
hill soon noticed that some of the New- 
towns had clearly marked characteristics of 
Northern Spy, others of Rhode Island 
Greening, and still others of Russet. The 
seeds of these characteristic specimens were 
planted in nursery rows, where they were 
left to grow without any special care. Fi- 
nally they were planted out In poor, sandy 
land and left to themselves. Two years ago 
several of them produced their first fruit, 
and the specimens illustrated herewith are 
from the second crop. The specimen on 
the left-hand side in the picture is New- 
town PippinxGreening, a large, roundish 
apple, dull green, core fairly open, like 
Greening, aromatic and sub-acid, flesh fair- 
ly fine textured, quality good. The fruit to 
the right is Newtown PippinxNorthern Spy, 
resembles Northern Spy quite closely, 
though not as angular, and lacking its 
sprightly acidity. The top specimen is 
NewtownxEnglish Russet, closely resem- 
bling Golden Russet, but is slightly smaller, 
with flesh fine grained, mild, almost sweet, 
quality very good. All of them and most 
of the other varieties exhibited are excel- 
lent keepers, as was proved by the perfect 
condition in which they have kept in an or- 
dinary house cellar till the middle of Feb- 
ruary, when most of them were not yet 
sufficiently ripened for eating. It is this re- 
markable keeping quality, combined with 
attractive appearance, good quality and size, 
which argues so favorably for the success 
of these promising varieties. 

To determine their permanent value, nat- 
urally, several years of trial at their native 
home, as well as in other localities will be 
required, especially as the Croton Point 
peninsula has cimatic as well as meteoro- 
logical conditions exceptionally favorable to 
fruit culture and quite different from those 
of the adjoining cotntry. Yet, the success 
already attained in this direction has been 
s0 amazing that progressive fruit growers 
will watch the future of these new varieties 
with intense interest. 








Growing Celery for Home Use. . 


D’'AREY W. FISKB, NEW YORK. 





Each year celery finds its way to the ta- 
bles of many farmer folk who have never 
grown it before. My own experience teaches 
that anyone who has grown celéry once 
successfully seldom does without’ i. My 
plan of growing ts simple." The séed is 
started in a cold frame. When the young 
plants are sufficiently large, they are trans- 


planted to a small bed in the garden, placed 
but few inches apart and cultivated well. 
The soil here is much like that in the cold 
frame, perhaps not quite so rich, but very 
light and mellow. In July the plants are 
ready for their final quarters, which are 
straight rows in the bottom of a furrow. 
This is made by going through each fur- 
row twice with a shovel plow, first working 
in an abundance of well-rotted manure. On 
a rainy day the plants are set. In case 
strong sunshine follows, they must be pro- 
tected from wilting too much by boards. 
Always water the reset plants well. One 
can hardly overdo this, and some attention 
will afterward be required if the weather 
continues dry and hot. The growth now 
will not be at its best, but the plants must 
be kept improving by frequent hoeing and 
stirring of the soil. Add some soft mulch, 
such as decayed hop stems, etc, if available. 
It helps wonderfully, and on no account 
must the growth stop during Aug if the 
best stock be secured in the end. When 
the cooler and moist weather of Sept and 
Oct comes on, the plants will make rapid 
headway. The earthing up process is to 
be done in Oct, the soil having been gradu- 
ally worked up toward the plants during 
Sept. First go along the rows and tie the 
bunches up with a cloth string. This keeps 
the earth out of the center of the bunch 
and is the best way to handle it. The earth 
must at first be brought up with the hands, 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


and it is-one of these praetices in the gar 
den which the lazy man will follow. 

The inexperienced will have trouble with 
successful storing unless he plans properly. 
Celery must. not wilt, but the roots are to 
be watered at intervals. The moisture is 
not to be supplied from above, for unless 
stored very loosely with lots of air to be 
circulated, a condition not often met, the 
stock will rot. Long narrow boxes with 
holes. bored in the sides to enable water be- 
ing supplied to the roots are excellent. The 
plants are dug with roots adhering and 
packed closely in the boxes with rather dry 
river sand. Then they are moistened and 
set away in a cool place not subject to ex- 
cessive humidity. 





Making Strawberry Wine. 


A. T. PAGER, ARKANSAS, 





Owing to the fluetuating prices and un< 
satisfactory market conditions, one crop 
year, many of our large growers made their 
culls and overripe strawberries into wine, 
The wine was made in two ways, some fer- 
mented and some unfermented, of pure 
strawberry juice and granulated sugar. Sev- 
eral "growers were offered $1 per gal for it 
in its new state. 

These figures discount crate berries, as 
24 wine quart boxes of shipping berries 
make 2 gals of wine without sugar. The 











NEWTOWN PIPPIN CROSSBRED APPLES 


NEWTOWN PIPPINXR I GREENING--NEWTOWN PIPPINXRUSSET—NEWTIOWN PIPPINX NORTHERN SPY 


after which a spade may be used for fin- 
ishing. About three weeks is required be- 
fore the celery will be fit for use. It is 
best to leave it outdoors as long as possible, 
of course avoiding any tendency to 
freeze. 

In the matter of varieties, choose the old 
tried sorts which are most grown in your 
vicinity. Avoid the seélf-blanching kinds, 
for they are not nearly as delicious in flavor 
as the other varieties. Personally, I do not 
grow much of the giant stocks, preferring 
the slender, long-stemmed, crisp celeries of 
which there are a number. Where the gar- 
den space is limited, the celery may be 
grown on the early pea plot. It will of 
course be necessary to provide a good 
amount of manure to compensate: for the 
strength taken by the first crop of the sea- 
son. Where the family «is large and con- 
siderable celery «is réquired, the rows in 
which it is sét “should be long and suffi- 
ciently far apart to admit cultivating with 
@ horse. I do not favor blanching by 
means of stiff paper tied around the stocks. 
The fall rains often put*it In a sorry plight, 


process of making it is not expensive or dif- 
ficult, and involves less trouble and cost 
than shipping. The soft and overripe ber« 
ries are just as good or better for wine. 





The Use of Kale—The seed was sown 
thinly April 21 in a row 40 ft long. When 
well up the plants were thinned to 2 or 3 
in apart and later, June 10, to 1 ft. The 
plants were grown entirely to furnish 
green food for growing chicks during 
summer and fall. They made a fine, luxu- 
riant growth. They were given clean cul- 
ture and frequent cultivation with the 
hand cultivator.—[C. P. Byington, Greene 
Co, N'Y. 





Paris Green is easily adulterated and 
many spurious brands are sold. Some 
states regulate its purity and sale by law. 
A first-class article should contain not less 
than 50% arsenious acid, known in its pure 
state as white arsenic. Farmers frequent- 
ly complain of the ineffectiveness of paris 
green. If it is not satisfactory, send sam- 
ple to your exper sta for analysis. 








‘Can Sprays Be Used to Destroy Green Fly? 


I understand that whale oil potash soap 

is being used in the east by growers for 
spraying pea vines for the destruction of 
the green fly. Can you give us the latest 
information about.this material?—[William 
Larsen & Co, Wisconsin. 
' Whale oil soap was used last year quite 
extensively in certain sections against the 
green fly. The soap made of potash and 
one known as tobacco whale oil soap were 
thoroughly tested. In one instance, a 100- 
acre pea field was carefully sprayed. The 
most modern spray pumps were used for 
the purpose and the work was done under 
the direct management of a competent su- 
perintendent. While the spray destroyed 
quite a large percentage of the insects upon 
the vines, it was not thought best to con- 
tinue the spraying, as the number of liv- 
ing insects was greater than those de- 
stroyed. 

It was found impossible to force the spray 
between the terminal buds and to direct 
it to the under surface of the leaves where 
the insects are usually most abundant. 
There is no doubt about the soap’s destroy- 
ing the insects where the solution reaches 
them, but on the whole it was not consid- 
ered economical to proceed in this manner 
over extensive areas. On small garden 
patches and small trucking areas, the whale 
oil soap solutions, a diluted kerosene emul- 
sion or even tobacco decoction, can be used 
to some advantage, but it is not generally 
recommended for large areas. 

It is now conceded by the most experi- 
enced growers and those who have had 
much experience during the past two years 
with this pest that peas should be planted 
early to avoid the attacks of this pest. In 
most instances it is advised to plant in 
rows rather than broadcast, or in drills. 
If the insects attack peas in rows, the brush 
and cultivator method can be applied, and 
as a rule, if the attack is not severe before 
the plants are in bloom, a fair crop with 
ordinary weather conditions can be har- 
vested. If, on the other hand, the peas are 
broadcasted, no spray of any kind and no 
method has yet been demonstrated and 
proven satisfactory for the destruction of 
the pest. If a spray of any kind is used, 
growers should proceed cautiously and ex- 
periment on small areas and determine for 
each location. whether or not it is to their 
advantage to continue spraying operations. 





Cranberry Bogs in Fair Condition. 


While it is altogether too early to give 
any prediction of the cranberry crop for ’01, 
yet the condition of bogs through the win- 
ter will give some indication of the pos- 
sible injury sustained. Through the .cran- 
berry ‘section of N J the fall and winter 
months were very dry, and but few bogs 
were entirely covered with water, many of 
them being either partially or entirely un- 
covered. February was a very. severe 
month, both for high winds and extreme 
cold, so that considerable injury was sus- 
tained by the vines, although it is yet too 
early to tell how much. 

In the cranberry growing section of east- 
ern Mass there was also lack of rainfall 
and many of the.so-called dry bogs were 
exposed to the weather. There will be no 
great changes in acreage, although numer- 
ous small tracts will be planted this spring, 
but on the whole there will be a slight in- 
crease. Conditions in Wis have been some- 
what more favorable, as the bogs were 
pretty well covered with water. The past 
winter, on the whole, has been more fa- 
vorable than the preceding year. There will 
be a slight increase in acreage, but more 
attention will be given to vines already set 
than to plant more. More sanding has been 
done the past winter than ever and in some 
sections more than all the years before put 
together. 


—— 

The Bahama Sweet Potato, grown by J. 
B. Johnson of New Jersey, as noted in these 
pages Mar 30, is not on sale this spring. 
This in answer to many inquiries. 





HORTICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Injury to Raspberries. 





Much disappointment is felt in this sec- 
tion over the almost utter failure of: the 
Cuthbert raspberry and the bushes after 
careful examination are being burned. It 
is thought that an insect deposits its 
eggs in the soft wood in the spring, for 
later on when this wood has hardened the 
eggs are found in the pith in great num- 
bers and the bush is .ead. Some are 
spraying their bushes, hoping this may 
= a remedy.—[{M. P., Onondaga Co, 

I bought 1500 Loudon plants last spring 
and only about one-half of them lived and 
they did not make a satisfactory growth. 
When I examined them this spring I found 
they had bunches on the roots; these 
bunches look something like club root on 
cabbages. Tell me what it is. Will it do 
any particular harm to them. If so, give 
me a remedy for it.—[J, R. Brooks, Orange 
Co, Zi 

No doubt the injury in Onondaga Co is 
due to the attacks of the snowy tree cricket, 
Oecanthus niveus. It deposits its eggs in 
slits made in raspberry canes in the fall. 
These wounds do not heal readily and weak- 
en the plants so that they break easily. 
Spraying would not be practicable. No 
satisfactory remedy is known. In Orange 
Co, the trouble is probably due to a fungous 
disease and specimens should be sent to the 
State exper sta at Geneva, N Y. 





Grafting Wax—I use 7 Ibs rosin, 1 pt lin- 
seed oil and 1 Ib beeswax. Put the rosin 
and beeswax in a kettle, pour the oil in 
and boil slowly till the contents are all 


«melted and well mixed. Try a few drops 


in cold water and if too soft add alittle 
rosin; if too hard, add a little oil. When 
just right, pour into a tub of cold water 
and work into balls. I have used this wax 
for 20 years and find it the best I ever saw. 
It also makes the best kind of sticking salve 
for fresh cuts.—[R. M. W., Yamhil! Co, Ore. 





Sweet Peas at Pan-American—aA special 
exhibit of sweet peas at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition has been arranged for July 
23 to Aug 2: Entries must be received by 
Supt William Scott, Buffalo, N Y, not later 
than July 20. There are 20: classes open to 
competitors. The awards will be gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals. Diplomas will be 
issued to other exhibitors. For list and other 
information apply to Supt Scott. 





Using Spent Hotbed Manure—I take the 
manure and earth from the hotbeds and 
cold frames and work it over, in one cor- 
ner of the garden, with some fresh earth to 
use when potting the strawberry runners. 
The: balance of. the manure I put in holes 
already dug where the egg plants are to be 
set out.—[Alfred P. Edge, Harford Co, Md. 


An Apple Orchard is a good investment 
for a farmer who will take care of it, but 
John Shiftless would do better to keep his 
land in grass.—[J. E. Downing. : 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the <iepredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Siahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and 
vegetable crops, which contain much valuable 
information, and may be had for the asking 
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To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 


must contain enough Potash. 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /vee. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 























A 
Potato Bug 


kill. 

@ a hard bug to 
os enting 19,9 MUS ad 
So many has become pretty - 
ti poison-proof,” but Bowker ® 


as BOXAL” 


WILL KILL HIM 
prevent blight 
















on peso showing the — 

of this in our catalogue of Insect! 
or go ts and plant 
how to fight — 
illustrated. 
23. W y- 


Bowker ChemicalCo. 


43 Cheatham St 








* to rid trees, vines, &c. from bugs, 
blight, fungus, lice, etc., is to heap 
_ DARFIELD KAMP AGK SPHAYER 

y sprayer formed to back. Easy 
to carry and operste—nochafing. No rub- 
ber or leather pag We make “ 
and sprayersofali kinds, Book on 


ee ix yr ts free. Write us. , 
FOKCE PUMP 
10 Market St. 


Swift's sitea 


FOR POTATO BUGS AND ALL LEAF-EATING INSECTS. 


Mr. Chas. D. Wood, Director of Maine State Agricul- 
tural College, writes: -‘Your Arsenate of Lead which 
we used in spraying experiment on potatoes proved 
ory of any insecticide that we 
used.” Better than Paris Green, because it does 
not burn nor scald the foliage. It is white and ad- 
heres to th® leaves for months. Respra; is 
mecessary. Endorsed by leading state 
as the most eff 











‘ective insecticide f 
Booklet “Injurious Insects?” fer Made caiyty 


Wm. H. SWIFT & CO., 07 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS, 








THE “ HARDIE ” 
SPRAY PUMPS 


are the most powerful, easiest 
worked, most modern, simplest in 
construction and moderate in ice. 
DON’T BUY A PUMP until you 
have sent for our catalogue and 
treatise on diseases of fruits, ete. 


sent F 
HARDIE SPRAY MFG. o- 


PUMP 
74 Larned St.,W., Detroit, Mi 





WHERE 

- OTHERS FAIL. 
esult of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BRO6., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥. 








parc on Peach trees reduced. Trees kept dormant and 
in good shipping condition until May 15. List of varieties 
on application. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





° f description. Sat 
Estab. $2 SCALES infaction Guarantecd. 
ss Chace. "RAPORER 
- 109 S. Charles St. 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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A Novel Method of Keeping Poultry. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK. 





A neighbor of mine, an enthusiastic prac- 
tical farmer, with a good city business 
besides, says he can get better results out 
of chickens than any one else he has any 


knowledge of and he is willing to stand 
as a champion in this specialty. His meth- 
ods are certainly remarkable in some 


respects. A winter house, with about 12 
hens to a section, makes it possible to 
handle the flock easily. The outside run- 
ways are small. The summer man- 
agement is very distinct from the winter 
plan. The winter house is given up as 
soon as it is warm enough for hens to 
range about and they are turned out into 
the orchard, a field of five or six acres. 

The shelter is known as the annex and 
is not elaborate. Here are placed 150 hens 
to run at will. They are fed twice a day, 
the first feed being soft and generally a 
mixture of corn meal and bran, with a 
liberal amount of ground bone. The second 
feed is corn, wheat or buckwheat and 
sometimes two or all three at a time. The 
same feed is given in winter except that 
the soft feed is given hot. 

No special strains of fowls are kept, but 
the flock is changed every year by buying 
in Apr 200 eggs from various neighbors. An 
incubator does the work, and a second sit- 
ting of the same amount is made later. 
As the fall approaches the cockerels and 
all of the old flock are disposed of. Not a 
single fowl is wintered a second time. 

While a two-year-old hen will lay fair- 
ly well it takes much more feed to get an 
old hen through her molting season and 
return to laying than it does to fit a young 
pullet. So as soon as the hens stop laying 
preparatory to the molting season they are 
sold. The claim for this plan is that it 
turns a young brood into layers in the 
shortest possible time and therefore at low- 
est cost, and it is also found that the lay- 


ing season is such that the most money 
can be got out of the eggs, cost being 
counted. 


II 


What to Feed Young Turkeys. 


E. D. WESWER, SOUTH DAKOTA, 





After the eggs are all hatched and the 
young turks are taken off and placed in 
their house and yard, give them their 
first meal, which should be stale bread 
crumbs soaked in milk, and hard-boilea 
eggs. Boil an egg five minutes and it will 
be tough-and indigestible, but boil it half 
an hour and it will be easily crumbled. 
When four or five days old begin feeding 
curds, and give all the sour milk they will 
drink. Chop cnion tops and lettuce and give 
with the food until they begin picking 
young and tender grass, Twice or three 
times a week give a little pepper in the 
food. Don’t give too much—their mouths 
are not lined with sheet iron—but season as 
if you expected to eat it yourself. 

By the third week, begin feeding cooked 
corn meal. Do not give a full feed of meal 
at first, but add a little more each day, 
until at four or five weeks they are to be 
fed entirely on cooked corn meal, with aH 
the sour milk they will drink. Never feed 
any raw meal to young turkeys. It should 
always be cooked hy baking until the tur- 
keys are 2% months old. Feeding meal too 
soon, feeding uncooked meal and feeding 
grain before they are able to digest it will 
kill fully one-half of the brood. 

When six or eight weeks old, feed cracked 
corn or wheat screenings at night. From 
the time when you begin feeding until they 
are fully feathered and have thrown out 
the red on their heads, feed five or six 
times a day; then if insects are plenty they 
will thrive on two meals a day, cooked corn 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mr J. A. Gardner of Colchester, © Ct, 
writes: “I know that my potato vines on 
which Bowker’s ‘Boxal’ was used kept 
Breen long after others were dead.’ 
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meal and potatoes in the morning and 
cracked corn or other grain at night. 
The chief cause of mortality among 


young turkeys is their exposure to wet 
before they are fully feathered. The or- 
dinary turkey raiser trusts a good deal 
to the instinct of the mother turkey, and 
the mother turkey, if left to herself, squats 
down just where night overtakes her, gets 
up early in the morning and wanders 
around in the wet grass in search for food 
long before you think of getting out of bed. 
A hen mother will be very apt to bring her 
brood home at nightfall, but for the first 
few nights you will have to drive the tur- 
key mother home. After being driven home 
a few nights she will probably come home 
without any urging, especially if you give 
her a good meal after she goes into the pen. 

Should a sudden shower come up while 
the young turkeys are out foraging, drive 
them to their -coops. If any get chilled 
and refuse to eat, take them to the house, 
dry and warm them thoroughly, return to 
the mother and give a good feed with plen- 
ty of red pepper or ginger mixed in. Where 
insect forage is abundant, turkeys will pick 
the greater part of their living for three 
or four months and in such localities it 
will do to turn them out after they are 
three nfonths old without any breakfast, 
but they should always have a handful of 
grain at night, even if they come home with 
full crops. 


To Avoid Soft Shell Eggs. 


GENEVA MARCH, IOWA. 








Study your hens, keep them warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and above all 
have rfo filth or lice. Do not buy hens 
from a flock that has at any time been 
afflicted with disease. Always separate the 
layers from the non-layers if it can be 
done. The laying hens will have larger and 
redder combs than the others, but a hen 
that wants to lay and is too fat also has 
a red comb. 

Soft-shelled or misshapen eggs are a sure 
indication that the hens are too fat. The 
fat has crowded the reproductive organs 
out of proper shape, hence the misshapen 
eges. Not feeding enough bone or shell- 
making material is the cause of soft-shelled 
eggs. Make your rrens hunt for their feed 
and you will have no trouble in _ this 
respect. 

Don't Feed Too “Much—Most beginners 
with brooders I believe err in keeping 
chicks too hot, and by feeding too much 
bread and water, especially when it is left 
before them all the time. Just a little less 
than they will eat up clean, given every two 
or three hours, with water twice a day, is 
my way of raising them.—[W. B. Doak, 
Tennessee. 


7 WISH TO SOUND A WARNING. 


Not against any other wagon, 


LLL » 
he ” t, || but against your own procrasti- 
ation If you are going to buy 
ae a “Handy” (it will save the 


ee ee end Wages of a hired man, your own 
back from being strained and 
Ae pa — being cut up) 
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Spring Medicine 

There’s no season when good medi- 
cine is so much needed as in Spring, 
and there’s no medicine which does 
so much good in Spring as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Do not delay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health tone 
gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Will give you a good appetite, purify 
and enrich your blood, overcome that 
tired feeling, give you mental and 
digestive strength and steady nerves. 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the 
best medicine money can buy. Itis 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad Feelings in Spring—‘“In the spring* 
I was feeling very badly. My blood was 
very poor. I began taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It did me much good. I think it 
is a wonderful spring medicine and recom- 
mend it to all sick and suffering.’’—ETHEL 
L. BEAN, Eaton Center, N H. 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfeet in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 

















ICTOR 
= INCUBATORS 


ead ——— Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
ii iim most durable, cheapest first-class 

2 hatcher, Money back if not positively 

&@s represented. Circular free; catae 
logue 60. GEO. ERTEL CO. » Quiney, 1, 


POULTRY 
$6,000 - caracoaue FREE! 
—s rices of fowls an 
Gusn, Sete and Chickens, Ths ok tells ale tells all, 
Gund 7 Utestreted, 15 best hen house plans, hor to breed. 
feeu, cure dise: Send 10c for postage and mailing, 
J.R Brabazon. tr. & Co., Bor 70, Delavan. Wis. 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. | 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Oity, Pa 
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EVERY TIME she lays she takes 
her lice cure. It’s 
allinthe EVApeRAyING RESTEGG. Keeps the 

hen and the house free of lice, mites, ete. $1 a doz by ex press. 

Agents make money selling them. Ask your dealer for it, or 
a wilte direct. Wethaway & Hanson, Dept. C, Wahoo, Neb. 


HENS &* Satsing € days instead of 2l,and bow to 
ake $500 yearly with I2hens. 45 Medals, 














te. -, for Wonderful Discovery. Particu- 
Jars sent on receivitik posta, estamp. Scientific Poul- 
try ers’ Assn, ‘A’ Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





stching chickens 
WEALTH FOR YOU se 


agents. Half price jueo them in y bor! 
Catalogs free. National jianer Co. ‘bestandhtene> 





AE HANDY WAGON. 00., ‘Saginaw, Mich. 
eee 


ONEY in BEES 


=> cs = ‘handsome arated, 2 1N a 


— RE, on the - a =" 

ine, ~ 44 

waluable book on Bees and Bee w" Supplies Free ras 
mention this paper. The A. I. Root Medina. Oo. 









LEE’S LICE KILLER kills al! mites and body 
_ by athe y sprinkling on roosts for poultry ; on bedding 
Big sample free. Geo. H. Lee Co,, ‘Omaha, Neb, 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








Vnig Conn., April 4, 1901. 


pleased with them. 
were — than comfortable. 


UNIQUE TNCU 





ATOR & 


Unique Always: Lead.™ 


Unique Brooder & Incubator Co., 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find check for— for which please send me at once one 
No. 1 brooder by fast freight. The brooders are working fine and am more than 
Chicks were in them when it was 10 degrees below zero, and 
I am respectfully yours. FREDERICK HOERLE. 
ostal for free catalozue—we have stamps. 
& BROODER CO., CLINTON, 


This is what 

Mr. Hoerle 
says: 

Clinton, N.J- 





- od. 








_ SPECIAL PRICE 


for pore 30 ds: on HATCH-ALL INCUBATORS 
and WARM =" BROODERS. Send at once 
for free Catalog No. E-33, It will surprise you. 


Hatch- All tn Incubator Go. Toledo Ohio. 





BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 


Answers to Questions. 





Making Complete Fertilizer of Hen 
Manure—A. 8S. G., Va: Poultry manure is 
rich in nitrogen, but deficient in potash and 
phosphoric acid. In a fresh state it con- 
tains 50 to 60% moisture, 1 to 1.5% nitrogen 
and .50 to .75% each potash and phosphoric 
acid. When thoroughly air dried it con- 
tains 10 to 20% water and the other constit- 
uents are about doubled. Use raw phos- 
phatic rock or Thomas slag as an absorb- 
ent under the roosts and when ready to 
apply to the land add muriate of potash or 
kainit. To 1000 lbs air-dry hen manure, add 
either 200 Ibs ground rock or 300 lbs slag 
and 100 lbs muriate or 400 Ibs kainit, which 
will give you a good fertilizer for many 
erops. 





Protecting Stone Foundations in Silos— 
L. F. P., Schuyler Co, N Y: If first-class 
cement has been used in building and lining 
the stone work; it should last in good con- 
dition for several years. The injurious ef- 
fectS upon the walls of the acids in the 
silage may be prevented by applying a ce- 
ment wash every year, when the silo is 
empty. In many cases board linings are 
used, consisting of one thickness of 
matched boards with tarred paper under 
them, or two thicknesses of boards with 
tarred paper between. 





Satisfactory Spraying Machines can be 
secured from any of the advertisers of ap- 
paratus of this kind in our weeklies. Would 
advise R. M. K. D., Tenn, to write for 
catalogs and decide for himself what spe- 
cial kind of sprayer will best suit his pur- 
pose. A first-class barrel sprayer for or- 
chards and vegetables can be secured for 
$15 to 25 or even less. 

Diseased Apple Trees—F. A. W., Pa: 
Would advise you to send specimens of 
the diseased trees to Prof Willigm A. Buck- 
hout, State College, Pa. The difficulty is 
no doubt one of a local character and your 
state botanist Will be able to assist you. 





Clover Seed—J. C. M. J., Pa: Clover seed 
is extensively raised in portions of Mich, O 
and Ind. You can buy direct of dealers in 
those sections, or through corresponding 
with granges might form a grange club to 
buy direct of producers. 





Source of Nitrate of Soda—D. A. H., N 
2: This is known sometimes as Chile salt- 
peter and is found in large deposits in the 
rainless regions of Chilé and Peru. Good 
quality nitrate of soda contains 15% to 16% 
nitrogen. 





Wood Burning Furnaces—J. C. M. J., Pa: 
We know of no hot-air furnace made to 
take 4 ft wood. Most all furnaces are 
rigged to burn wood when desired, but will 
only take that from 20 to 25 in long. 





Veal Calves for Market—I. H., N Y: We 
leave them with the cow until five to seven 
weeks of age, giving corn meal if they will 
eat it. I also give the cow plenty of good 
feed.—_[W. T. Davis, Bucks Co, Pa. 





Adulterated Milk—W. H. G., NY: When- 
ever there is reason to believe that milk is 
not pure, that fact should be reported at 
once to Charles A. Wieting, Dept of Agri, 
Albany, N Y. 

wow. .. 

A Good Cow Stall—G. F. M., N Y: 
Described in American Agriculturist Oct 6, 
00. Send 5c to subscription department for 
copy. 


A Telephone Wire stretched above the 
barn of F. B. O., N Y, would afford no ma- 
terial protection from lightning. 








Can any reader of American Agriculturist 
in N Y or northern Pa quote me prices 
on seed buckwheat, naming kinds, average 
yield per acre and where grown?—[S, E. K., 
Clearfield Co, Pa. 


WOMAN'S 
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KIDNEYS. 





Women as Well as Men Suffer and Are Made Miserable 
by Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 


To Prove what iodine ‘eots.4 the Great Kidney Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of the “American Agri- 
culturist’’ May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 





Among the many famous investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root none seem to speak 
higher of the wonderful curative properties 
of this great kidney remedy than the one 
we publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, 


Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 
Mass., writes on Nov. 2, 1900: ‘‘About 18 months ago 
I had a very severe spell of sickness. I was extremely 
sick for three weeks, and when I finally was able to 
leave my bed I was left with excruciating pains in m 
back. My water at times looked very like coffee. 
could pass but little at a time, and then only after suf- 
fering Meat pain. My physical condition was such 
that I had no strength and was all run down. The 
doctors said my kidneys were not affected, and while I 


Did Not Know | Had 
Kidney Trouble, 


I somehow felt certain that my kidneys were the cause 
of my trouble. My sister, Mrs. C 3. Littlefield, of 
Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root RY 


trial. I procured a_ bottle and imside of three days 
commenced to get relief. I followed up that bottle with 
another and at the completion of this one found I was 
completely cured. My strength returned, and to-day [I 
am as well as ever. My business is that of canvas- 
ser, I am on my feet a great deal of the time, and 


have to use much energy in getting around. 
therefore all the , more remarkable, 
gratifying to me.’ 

MRS. H. 


i. My cure is 
and is exceedingly 
N. WHEELER. 


Swamp-Root will do just as much for any 
housewife whose back is too weak to per- 


How to Find Out 
If You Need 








MRS. H. N. 


! 
form her necessary work, who is always 
tired and overwrought, who feels that the 
cares of life are more than she can stand, 
It is a boon to the weak and ailing. 


WHEELER, 


It used to be considered that only urinary and blad- 
der troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
inodern science proves that nearly all diseases have 


their beginning in the disorder of these most impor- 


tant 


Swamp-Root. 


work. 


organs, 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is their 
So when your kidneys are weak or Out of order you can understand how quick- 


ly your entire body is affected, and how every organ seems to fail to do its duty. 


If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous new 


discovery, Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help all the 


other organs to health. 
Many women suffer 
rectly understood; 


untold misery 


A trial will convince anyone. 
} because the nature of their disease is not cor- 
in most cases they are led to believe that womb trouble or female 


weakness of some sort is responsible for their many ills, when in fact disordered kid- 
neys are th: chief cause of their distressing troubles. 


Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, 


profuse or scanty supply of urine, 


puffy or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the ack, 


weakness or bearing down sensation, 


With strong odor, frequent desire to pass it night 


or day, with scalding or burning sensation,—these are all unmistakable signs of kid- 


ney and bladder trouble. 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a slass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four hours, 


If on examination it is milky or cloudy, 


if there is a brick-dust settling, or if small 


particles float about in it, , your kidneys are in need of immediate attention. 
Other symptoms showirg that you need Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizzinesé 


irregular heart, 
no strength. 


breathlessness, sallow, 


unhealthy complexion, plenty of ambition bu 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science has ever been 


able to compound. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney, Liver and Bladder remedy, 
is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement.has been made by which al} 
of our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely 
free by mail. Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing, be sure and mention reading this generous 
offer in —_— Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 




















Wea BROS., 
GARDEN aad VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Phoenix tennuis, 
other palm-seeds at reduced prices. 


Puerto-Orotava, Teneriffe, Canary Islends, 











Surplus Nursery Stock ! 


each Elberta, Crowt. xe. Tae, Stump and 

ones Chole, 3000 each Beer’s S . Ford’s Late and 

Salway, and 1000 up of — = all other Yeading sorts, best 

, BR. for S omehe ‘Supply 
Houghton and Do 


ae A Ro modem gtade; 3 reheat ea 
Sy sua gi tpn ands Ha 
WOODVIEW NURSERIES, B. 104, ben Pa, 


Growers and Exporters of 


Latania borbonica and 
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It does not always pay the average farm- 
er to hold a crop when he has a chance 
to sell at a fair profit. The risk in perish- 
able stuff is too great. It is decidedly bet- 
ter to sell, pocket the money, and let the 
other fellow take the chances of loss by 
fire, insect injury, rot or decline in market 
prices. Over in Steuben Co, N Y, some 
farmers held their potatoes this spring, 
awaiting 50 cents, when they were offered 
48 cents. These same individuals are now 
begging 35 cents and throwing about half 
their product away. 

a 

The people of New York state have suc- 
ceeded in smothering the proposition to 
raise through taxation 60 to 100 millions to 
benefit the shipping interests which want 
the Erie canal greatly enlarged. The opin- 
ion at Albany now seems to be that nothing 
more will be heard of it. If the commer- 
cial bodies had not“been so greedy in de- 
manding this enormous outlay, the legisla- 
ture might have favored a moderate sum 
for improving the important water way. 
Meanwhile, it is unreasonable for the news- 
papers to harp on the probability of any 
early abandonment of the canal. This im- 
portant carrier and leveler of freights will 
long have a place in the commerce of the 
Empire state, and that, too, without tax- 
ing the people to death. 

a ~ 

To provide for the inspection of apples 
and pears for sale and for honest pack- 
ing the Canadian government has passed 
a law requiring that all apples for export 


shall be not less than 90% free from scab, 
worm holes or bruises. They must be 
branded A No 1 Canadian and the mini- 


EDITORIAL 


mum size marked on the package, as well 
as the name and address of the packer and 
the variety. Inspectors will be appointed 
to carry out the provisions of the law which 
goes into effect July 1. This jealous care 
of the good name of Ontario and Nova 
Scotia products intended for foreign mar- 
kets is something which might well arouse 
a responsive chord on this side the line. 





The inherent strength in organized effort 
among farmers has not been in years better 
exemplified than in the early April New 
England milk war. With the right on their 
side, and standing shoulder to shoulder in 
a dignified but firm manner, the farmers 
making up the New England milk produc- 
ers’ union demanded a radical change in 
the form of their contracts, incorporating 
fairness for all interested, and secured it. 
The wholesale milk contractors in Boston 
were obliged to recognize the demands of 
the farmers and with some concessions on 
both sides accepted the situation. The city 
dealers never had a more wholesome re- 
spect for that farmers’ organization. The 
last named showed a willingness to treat 
the matter in a business way, the atmos- 
phere has been cleared and the situation 
much improved all around. Producers in 
the five states shipping to New York and 
Philadelphia should take couragegand fur- 
ther strengthen their associations planned 
for more equitable milk prices. This expe- 
rience cannot but prove helpful to the farm- 
ers’ cause elsewhere. It affords a stimulus 
along the lines of co-operative effort, and 
adds a bit of testimony to what has been 
said so often, that the power of the farmers 
as a class is practically unlimited so long 
as it is wisely directed. 

The Grout bill, placing a heavy tax upon 
oleo colored in imitation of butter, while 
failing to become a law last winter, will 
surely be presented at the next session of 
congress, or rather a new one built upon 
substantially the same lines. While the 
prospects of such a measure becoming law 
are good, friends of the dairy must not go 
to sleep this summer. The national live 
stock association, standing chiefly for range 
cattle interests of the great west, strangely 
enough indorsed oleo last winter, and its 
newspaper organ, published at Chicago, 
fiippantly dismissed the subject by say- 
ing that when this legislation comes up 
again it will, through the association, ‘‘re- 
ceive another blow in the solar plexus and 
will put it to sleep.’’ Thus are agencies, 
which presumably represent the agricultu- 
ral interests, pursuing an attitude hostile 
to it. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that the chairman of the commit- 
tee on agriculture, which handled this bill 
in congress, was Representative Wads- 
worth of New York. May he be retired 
from that position next winter. 

en 

In another column Prof Shaw gives some 
very good reasons for the use of the tuber- 
culin test as applied to all beef as well as 
dairy animals. In a general way we have 
opposed the radical methods employed for 
the stamping out of tuberculosis in cattle, 
believing that the tendency to make a fad 
of the tuberculin test has done more dam- 
age to live stock than the disease itself; 
but Prof Shaw’s article is tvell worth read- 
ing. We would caution our readers, how- 
ever, to insist that laws necessary to put 
his opinions into effeot be very carefully 
drawn. Beef cattle men have been oppos- 
ing the tuberculin test very strenuously 
and the view is fast gaining ground that 
the compulsory testing of imported stock is 
usually a great hardship. 

Every horticulturist, and especially ail in 
any way interested in the plum or plum 
culture, should obtain Prof Waugh’s new 
book on this subject. The title, Plums and 
Plum Culture, a monograph of the plums 
cultivated and indigenous to North Amer- 
ica, with a complete account of their prop- 
agation, cultivation and utilization, gives 





but a faint idea of the extraordinary com- 





pleteness, scientific accuracy and _ great 
practical value of this work. It is a monu- 
ment to the author’s industry and special 
knowledge of the subject, and to the pub- 
lishers’ confidence in the interest in this 
subject as justifying so comprehensive a 
book. While covering one special subject 
only, it is one of the finest pieces of hor- 
ticultural literary work ever done, and in 
its thoroughness is in marked contrast to 
some of the more frothy horticultural books 
published of late years. Prof Waugh’s 
work was editorially reviewed in our col- 
umns some time since, but the book must 
be read to realize its value. It is published 
by Orange’ Judd Co. 

The latest thing bearing upon the cotton 
industry is the effort to combine under one 
interest a large number of southern and 
New England mills. Whatever is done 
along this line the promoters should keep 
prominently at the forefront the necessity 
of enlarging our foreign outlet for finished 
cotton goods. That is the great need of 
the industry to-day. 





sebsiailitiaadpaa 

The columns of American Agriculturist 
are always open within reason, to replies to 
published contributions, but we cannot fur- 
nish postoffice addresses of persons whose 
names are signed to printed articles. Many 
inquiries of this character from our val- 
ued subscribers are of an advertising na- 
ture, and can best be answered through our 
Farmers’ Exchange columns. 

In the recent death of Dr John A. Myers 
of New York, agriculture loses one of its 
best known and most active workers. Dr 
Myers was formerly director of the West 
Virginia experiment station and for a few 
years past had been engaged in the exten- 
sive introduction of nitrate of soda. 





A Large Flax Area Probable—In con- 


nection with their Apr 1 report Ameri- 
can Agriculturist correspondents  fur- 
nishing crop data indicated an intention 


on the part of growers te enlarge the flax 
acreage this year in most districts of im- 
portance. In N D, Minn and § D this pur- 
pose is especially manifest and in some lo- 
calities the area sown will be limited only 
by ability to secure good seed at any rea- 
sonable price. A _ scarcity of seed is 
felt in the northwest and this con- 
dition will serve somewhat to check 
the proposed increase. Considerable 
interest is manifested in the use 
of Argentine seed, but growers should ex- 
periment cautiously, as Argentine flax is 
grown under conditions different than pre- 
vail in our northwest. At home it is sown 
in the fall and winter, and the time elaps- 
ing between seeding and maturity is longer 
than in this country. If it is desired to 
experiment with this seed it should be done 
in a small way at first. 





The Corn Acreage this year promises to 
be little changed from that of last season, 
but the distribution will be different. In 
Kan and Neb the area will be reduced, win- 
ter wheat having already increased at its 
expense, but east of the Mississippi river, 
especially in O and Ind, the poor success 
with wheat during the past few years has 
resulted in a smaller wheat acreage with 
a material increase in corn and oats. On 
Apr 1, when our correspondents reported, 
little progress had been made with spring 
work, though in Tex and in Ark some had 
been sown. The ground throughout the 
corn belt is unusually wet and the pros- 
pect for a late planting season. 


Long-Handled Dibber Patented—I hold 
a patent on the parts a and ¢ of the dibber 
illustrated and described by E. L. Tewks- 
bury in your issue of Mar 23.—[H. A. H. 
Gibson, South Carolina. 








Coming Horse Shows—Toronto, Apr 24- 
27; Brooklyn, Apr 25-27; Montreal, May 9- 
11; Phila, May 27-June 1; Atlantic City, 
July 9-13; Long Branch, July 25-27; New- 
port, Sept 2-4, 








NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, April 22—Peach 
buds are safe. Crop promises to be a good 
one. Frank Lawrence is one of the hatest 
to set an orchard. James Burrows has 
about 300 sheep and lambs at present. 
Farmers have begun plowing. Some have 
planted early potatoes. 


East Greenwich, Gloucester Co, April 22 





—Hotbeds have given farmers some 
trouble, owing to the excessive cloudy 
weather. Feed of all kinds high. Some 


farmers have their cantaloupe seed plant- 
ed. Irish potatoes planted. Poultry sell- 
ing well. One farmer went to market 
with no more poultry than he could carry 
in his buggy and netted $67. 

Elk, Gloucester Co, April 22—Because of 
unseasonable weather, planting has been 
retarded and grain and grass have made 
but little growth. There are some who have 
not sold all their sweet potatoes. Good 
stock will not net the owners $1 per bbl. 
Notwithstanding the low price, the acreage 
‘that will be planted this year promises to 
be as large as in any previous year. Large 
quantities of New York manure have been 
and are still being bought and more than 
the accustomed amount of commercial fer- 
tilizers will be used. There are very few 
who have contracted for tomatoes for the 
canning factories, on account of the low 
price offered. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, April 23— 
Peach and pear trees are heavily budded. 
There is not so much interest taken in 
strawberry growing as there was several 


years ago. Sweet potatoes have sold low 
all winter, but there will probably be as 
many planted this year as last, because 


there is nothing better. No important crop 
of this vicinity brought even fair prices the 
past year. The San Jose scale is bad in the 
northwest section of the Vineland tract, 
but not so bad elsewhere. Crude petroleum 
is used for winter spraying. . More people 
are becoming interested in the production 
of broilers, eggs and ducks every year. This 
is a good country for the poultry business. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, April 22— 
Heavy rains have put a setback to all farm 


work. Some farmers have sown oats on 
high ground. ,Grain looking well. Not as 
many potatoes planted as usual. Help 
scarce. Stock and feed high. Dairymen are 


buying bran at $22 per ton, corn 50c per bu, 
potatoes 65c, oats 40c, rye straw 13, hay 15. 
Vernon, Sussex Co, April 22—Road ma- 
chines have begun werk. Many farmers 
have moved. Hauling manure is in order. 


Potatoes and apples scarce. Eggs are 
14c at store. The barns on the farm at 


“arpenter’s Corner, occupied by ex-Sheriff 
iw. J. Williams, were burned recently. All 
of his farming implements, some of the best 
in this section, together with 52 head of 
cattle, 5 yearlings and 5 horses, were de- 
stroyed. Everything was insured. A. C, 
Rutan, J. A. Day and Charles P. Montrose, 
not being satisfied with milk prices offered 
by Robinson & Hawkins, are selling else- 
where. Rains have filled springs, wells and 
streams 
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Franklin, Delaware Co, April 22—The 
‘Arctic creamery, located near Treadwell, 
caught fire from a cinder from the smoke- 
stack, Apr 13, and burned to the ground. 
The creamery building, machinery and 
about $400 worth of groceries were a total 
loss. There was an insurance of _ 1000, 
which will partly cover the loss. The own- 
er, Nelson Wilcox, will rebuild at once. 

Allegany Co—A new sugar factory is 
contemplated for Wellsville. About $500,000 
of the capital stock has , been subscribed, 
and it is expeeted the new plant will be 
ready by Oct 1. 

Sanford Corners, Jefferson Cv, April 22— 
Feed problem ver perplexing to many 
farmers. Hay not plentiful at $15 to 17, 
oat straw 9 to 11, rye 12 to 14, fresh milch 
cows 30 to 45. Farming the past year in 
this section was generally unsatisfactory 
on account of the severe drouth and the 
present prospect. of a low price for milk 
makes the outlook still more discouraging. 
F. H. Baumert & Co are receiving at their 
factory here about 3000 Ibs of milk per day. 
Price for April, May, June and July 80c per 
‘100 Ibs. Five Corners cheese factory has 
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engaged George Eddy as maker for the 
coming season. Clark Merriman is receiv- 
ing 700 Ibs of milk daily from 24 cows. 

Seneca Falls, Seneca Co, April 23—Auc- 
tions are over and cows closed at $40 to 80, 
horses 50 to 175, calves 10 to 15, chickens 50c, 
ducks 60c, turkeys 1 to 2.75, hay at press 
12.50, pigs 3.50, veal calves 8c d w, potatoes 
35c. Mr Meits, who bought the Hoag farm, 
will grow beans on a large scale. George 
A. Bastain, sugar beet contractor for Em- 
pire state sugar factory at Lyons, is secur- 
ing a large acreage of beets. 

Lockwood, Tioga Co, April 23—Fodder is 
very scarce and high. Hay $20 at the barn, 
feed 18 to 20. Cattle wintered well. Roads 
are in bad shape. Cows are worth 2% to 40 
each. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, April 23—Farm- 
ers who own mountain farms are enthusi- 
astic over goat raising. The Angora Goat 
Co has taken possession of its farms and 
is getting them in shape for the reception 
of several carloads of goats. Farmers talk 
goat to every man they meet. 

Holland, Erie Co, April 22—There has 
been much maple sugar made and consider- 
able syrup. Freeman Hadly is getting out 
timber for a silo and will have an under- 
ground stable. Eugene Potter will build a 
silo this spring. Maple sugar 7e per lb, 
syrup 65c per gal, eggs 12c per doz, butter 
22c, hay $12. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, April 22—Little 
plowing done in Mar. Few changes in real 
estate. Good reliable farm help is rather 
scarce; wages average about $20 per month 
for the season. Not much hay for sale in 
this section. Potatoes have advanced some. 
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It does not always pay the average farm- 
er to hold a crop when he has a chance 
to sell at a fair profit. The risk in perish- 
able stuff is too great. It is decidedly bet- 
ter to sell, pocket the money, and let the 
other fellow take the chances of loss by 
fire, insect injury, rot or decline in market 
prices. Over in Steuben Co, N Y, some 
farmers held their potatoes this spring, 
awaiting 50 cents, when they were offered 
48 cents. These same individuals are now 
begging 35 cents and throwing about half 
their product away. 

—__~- = 

The people of New York state have suc- 
ceeded in smothering the proposition to 
raise through taxation 60 to 100 millions to 
benefit the shipping interests which want 
the Erie canal greatly enlarged. The opin- 
ion at Albany now seems to be that nothing 
more will be heard of it. If the commer- 
cial bodies had not» been so greedy in de- 
manding this enormous outlay, the legisla- 
ture might have favored a moderate sum 
for improving the important water way. 
Meanwhile, it is unreasonable for the news- 
papers to harp on the probability of any 
early abandonment of the canal. This im- 
portant carrier and leveler of freights will 
long have a place in the commerce of the 
Empire state, and that, too, without tax- 
ing the people to death. 

a ae 

To provide for the inspection of apples 
and pears for sale and for honest pack- 
ing the Canadian government has passed 


a law requiring that all apples for export 
shall be not less than 90% 
worm holes 
branded 


free from scab, 
or bruises. They must be 


A No 1 Canadian and the mini- 


EDITORIAL 


mum size marked on the package, as well 
as the name and address of the packer and 
the variety. Inspectors will be appointed 
to carry out the provisions of the law which 
goes into effect July 1. This jealous care 
of the good name of Ontario and Nova 
Scotia products intended for foreign mar- 
kets is something which might well arouse 
a responsive chord on this side the line. 





The inherent strength in organized effort 
among farmers has not been in years better 
exemplified than in the early April New 
England milk war. With the right on their 
side, and standing shoulder to shoulder in 
a dignified but firm manner, the farmers 
making up the New England milk produc- 
ers’ union demanded a radical change in 
the form of their contracts, incorporating 
fairness for all interested, and secured it. 
The wholesale milk contractors in Boston 
were obliged to recognize the demands of 
the farmers and with some concessions on 
both sides accepted the situation. The city 
dealers never had a more wholesome re- 
spect for that farmers’ organization. The 
last named showed a willingness to treat 
the matter in a business way, the atmos- 
phere has been cleared and the situation 
much improved all around. Producers in 
the five states shipping to New York and 
Philadelphia should take couragegand fur- 
ther strengthen their associations planned 
for more equitable milk prices. This expe- 
rience cannot but prove helpful to the farm- 
ers’ cause elsewhere. It affords a stimulus 
along the lines of co-operative effort, and 
adds a bit of testimony to what has been 
said so often, that the power of the farmers 
as a class is practically unlimited so long 
as it is wisely directed. 

The Grout bill, placing a heavy tax upon 
oleo colored in imitation of butter, while 
failing to become a law last winter, will 
surely be presented at the next session of 
congress, or rather a new one built upon 
substantially the same lines. While the 
prospects of such a measure becoming law 
are good, friends of the dairy must not go 
to sleep this summer. The national live 
stock association, standing chiefly for range 
cattle interests of the great west, strangely 
enough indorsed oleo last winter, and its 
newspaper organ, published at Chicago, 
fiippantly dismissed the subject by say- 
ing that when this legislation comes up 
again it will, through the association, ‘‘re- 
ceive another blow in the solar plexus and 
will put it to sleep.” Thus are agencies, 
which presumably represent the agricultu- 
ral interests, pursuing an attitude hostile 
to it. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that the chairman of the commit- 
tee on agriculture, which handle@ this bill 
in congress, was Representative Wads- 
worth of New York. May he be retired 
from that position next winter. 

oe 

In another column Prof Shaw gives some 
very good reasons for the use of the tuber- 
culin test as applied to all beef as well as 
dairy animals. In a general way we have 
opposed the radical methods employed for 
the stamping out of tuberculosis in cattle, 
believing that the tendency to make a fad 
of the tuberculin test has done more dam- 
age to live stock than the disease itself; 
but Prof Shaw’s article is Well worth read- 
ing. We would caution our readers, how- 
ever, to insist that laws necessary to put 
his opinions into effeot be very carefully 
drawn. Beef cattle men have been oppos- 
ing the tuberculin test very strenuously 
and the view is fast gaining ground that 
the compulsory testing of imported stock is 
usually a great hardship. 





Every horticulturist, and especially all in 
any way interested in the plum or plum 
culture, should obtain Prof Waugh’'s new 
book on this subject. The title, Plums and 
Plum Culture, a monograph of the plums 
cultivated and indigenous to North Amer- 
ica, with a complete account of their prop- 
agation, cultivation and utilization, gives 
but a faint idea of the extraordinary com- 





pleteness, scientific accuracy and _ great 
practical value of*this work. It is a monu- 
ment to the author’s industry and special 
knowledge of the subject, and to the pub- 
lishers’ confidence in the interest in this 
subject as justifying so comprehensive a 
book. While covering one special subject 
only, it is one of the finest pieces of hor- 
ticultural literary work ever done, and in 
its thoroughness is in marked contrast to 
some of the more frothy horticultural books 
published «of late years. Prof Waugh’s 
work was editorially reviewed in our col- 
umns some time since, but the book must 
be read to realize its value. It is published 
by Orange’ Judd Co. 

The latest thing bearing upon the cotton 
industry is the effort to combine under one 
interest a large number of southern and 
New England mills. Whatever is done 
along this line the promoters should keep 
prominently at the forefront the necessity 
of enlarging our foreign outlet for finished 
cotton goods. That is the great need of 
the industry to-day, 

The columns of American Agriculturist 
are always open within reason, to replies to 
published contributions, but we cannot fur- 
nish postoffice addresses of persons whose 
names are signed to printed articles. Many 
inquiries of this character from our val- 
ued subscribers are of an advertising na- 
ture, and can best be answered through our 
Farmers’ Exchange columns, 

or 

In the recent death of Dr John A. Myers 
of New York, agriculture loses one of its 
best known and most active workers. Dr 
Myers was formerly director of the West 
Virginia experiment station and for a few 
years past had been engaged in the exten- 
sive introduction of nitrate of soda. 





A Large Flax Area Probable—In con- 
nection with their Apr 1 report Ameri- 
can Agriculturist correspondents  fur- 
nishing crop data indicated an intention 
on the part of growers te enlarge the flax 
acreage this year in most districts of im- 
portance. In N D, Minn and §S D this pur- 
pose is especially manifest and in some lo- 
calities the area sown will be limited only 
by ability to secure good seed at any rea- 
sonable price. A _ scarcity of seed is 
felt in the northwest and this con- 
dition will serve somewhat to check 
the proposed increase. Considerable 
interest is manifested in the use 
of Argentine seed, but growers should ex- 
periment cautiously, as Argentine flax is 
grown under conditions different than pre- 
vail in our northwest. At home it is sown 
in the fall and winter, and the time elaps- 
ing between seeding and maturity is longer 
than in this country. If it is desired to 
experiment with this seed it should be done 
in a small way at first. 





The Corn Acreage this year promises to 
be little changed from that of last season, 
but the distribution will be different. In 
Kan and Neb the area will be reduced, win- 
ter wheat having already increased at its 
expense, but east of the Mississippi river, 
especially in O and Ind, the poor success 
with wheat during the past few years has 
resulted in a smaller wheat acreage with 
a material increase in corn and oats. On 
Apr 1, when our correspondents reported, 
little progress had been made with spring 
work, though in Tex and in Ark some had 
been sown. The ground throughout the 
corn belt is unusually wet and the pros- 
pect for a late planting season. 


Long-Handled Dibber Patented—I hold 
a patent on the parts a and ec of the dibber 
illustrated and described by E. L. Tewks- 
bury in your issue of Mar 23.—[H. A. H. 
Gibson, South Carolina. 





Coming Horse Shows—Toronto, Apr 24- 
27; Brooklyn, Apr 25-27; Montreal, May 9- 
11; Phila, May 27-June 1; Atlantic City, 
July 9-13; Long Branch, July 25-27; New- 
port, Sept 2-4, 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, April 22—Peach 
buds are safe. Crop promises to be a good 
one. Frank Lawrence is one of the hatest 
to set an orchard. James Burrows has 
about 300 sheep and lambs at present. 
Farmers have begun plowing. Some have 
planted early potatoes. 





East Greenwich, Gloucester Co, April 22 


—Hotbeds have given farmers some 
trouble, owing to the excessive cloudy 
weather. Feed of all kinds high. Some 


farmers have their cantaloupe seed plant- 
ed. Irish potatoes planted. Poultry sell- 
ing well. One farmer went to market 
with no more poultry than he could carry 
in his buggy and netted $67. 

Elk, Gloucester Co, April 22—Because of 
unseasonable weather, planting has been 
retarded and grain and grass have made 
but little growth. There are some who have 
not sold all their sweet potatoes. Good 
stock will not net the owners $1 per bbl. 
Notwithstanding the low price, the acreage 
that will be planted this year promises to 
be as large as in any previous year. Large 
quantities of New York manure have been 
and are still being bought and more than 
the accustomed amount of commercial fer- 
tilizers will be used. There are very few 
who have contracted for tomatoes for the 


canning factories, on account of the low 
price offered. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, April 23— 
Peach and pear trees are heavily budded. 


There is not so much interest taken in 
strawberry growing as there was several 
low 


years ago. Sweet potatoes have sold 
all winter, but there will probably be as 
many planted this year as last, because 


there is nothing better. No important crop 
of this vicinity brought even fair prices the 
past year. The San Jose scale is bad in the 
northwest section of the Vineland tract, 
but not so bad elsewhere. Crude petroleum 
is used for winter spraying... More people 
are becoming interested in the production 
of broilers, eggs and ducks every year. This 
is a good country for the poultry business. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, April 
Heavy rains have put a setback to all farm 
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work. Some farmers have sown oats on 
high ground. ,Grain looking well. Not as 
many potatoes planted as usual. Help 
scarce. Stock and feed high. Dairymen are 


buying bran at $22 per ton, corn 50c per bu, 
potatoes 65c, oats 40c, rye straw 13, hay 15. 
Vernon, Sussex Co, April 22—Road.ma- 
chines have begun werk. Many farmers 
have moved. Hauling manure is in order. 


Potatoes and apples scarce. Eggs are 
14c at store. The barns on the farm at 


Carpenter’s Corner, occupied by ex-Sheriff 
iw. J. Williams, were burned recently. All 
of his farming implements, some of the best 
in this section, together with 52 head of 


cattle, 5 yearlings and 5 horses, were de- 
stroyed. Everything was insured. A. C, 


Rutan, J. A. Day and Charles P. Montrose, 
not being satisfied with milk prices offered 
by Robinson & Hawkins, are selling else- 
where. Rains have filled springs, wells and 
streams 


NEW YORK. 





Franklin, Delaware Co, April 22—The 
‘Arctic creamery, located near Treadwell, 
caught fire from a cinder from the smoke- 
stack, Apr 13, and burned to the ground. 
The creamery building, machinery and 
about $400 worth of groceries were a total 
loss. There was an insurance of _ 1000, 
which will partly cover the loss. The own- 
er, Nelson Wilcox, will rebuild at once. 


Allegany Co—A new sugar factory is 
contemplated for Wellsville. About $500,000 
of the capital stock has been subscribed, 
and it is expeeted the new plant will be 
ready by Oct 1. 

Sanford Corners, Jefferson Cv, April 22— 
Feed problem ver} perplexing to many 
farmers. Hay not plentiful at $15 to 17, 
oat straw 9 to 11, rye 12 to 14, fresh milch 
cows 30 to 45. Farming the past year in 
this section was generally unsatisfactory 
on account of the severe drouth and the 
present prospect. of a low price for milk 
makes the outlook still more discouraging. 
F. H. Baumert & Co are receiving at their 
factory here about 3000 Ibs of milk per day. 
Price for April, May, June and July 80c per 
‘100 Ibs. Five Corners cheese factory has 
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engaged George Eddy as maker for 
coming season. Clark Merriman is receiv- 
ing 700 lbs of milk daily from 24 cows. 

Seneca Falls, Seneca Co, April 23—Auc- 
tions are over and cows closed at $40 to 80, 
horses 50 to 175, calves 10 to 15, chickens 50c, 
ducks 60c, turkeys 1 to 2.75, hay at press 
12.50, pigs 3.50, veal calves 8c d w, potatoes 
35c. Mr Meits, who bought the Hoag farm, 
will grow beans on a large scale. George 
A. Bastain, sugar beet contractor for Em- 
pire state sugar factory at Lyons, is secur- 
ing a large acreage of beets. 

Lockwood, Tioga Co, April 23—Fodder is 
very scarce and high. Hay $20 at the barn, 
feed 18 to 20. Cattle wintered well. Roads 
are in bad shape. Cows are worth % to 40 
each. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, April 23—Farm- 
ers who own mountain farms are enthusi- 
astic over goat raising. The Angora Goat 
Co has taken possession of its farms and 
is getting them in shape for the reception 
of several carloads of goats. Farmers talk 
goat to every man they meet. 


Holland, Erie Co, April 22—There has 
been much maple sugar made and consider- 
able syrup. Freeman Hadly is getting out 
timber for a silo and wilil have an under- 
ground stable. Eugene Potter will build a 
silo this spring. Maple sugar 7c per lb, 
syrup 65c per gal, eggs 12c per doz, butter 
22c, hay $12. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, April 22—Little 
plowing done in Mar. Few changes in real 
estate. Good reliable farm help is rather 
scarce; wages average about $20 per month 
for the season. Not much hay for sale in 
this section. Potatoes have advanced some. 


the 
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Tuscarora, Livingston Co, April 
Stock is looking well. Fodder of all kinds 
is scarce. Hay $14 to 15, veals 4%c, butter 
18c, eggs 12c. Frost nearly out of ground. 
Roads are drying very fast. 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co, April 22—A 
fine, new barn on the Perkins homestead, 
south of this city and owned by Edward 
B. Perkins, was burned April 3, together 
with most of the contents and six trotting 
horses valued at $10,000. The loss on the 
building and other contents was 15,000 
more. The horses were insured for 5000 
and the. other property for about one-half 
its value. The fire is believed to be of 
incendiary origin. The state assessors held 
a session here last week to inquire into the 
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manner of making assessments in the 
different towns of the county. In the main 
things were found satisfactory, but the 
Beekman assessors were warned for as- 


sessing farm property at 115%. This town 
has lost 2000 acres of farm land bought by 
the state hospital and Vassar college. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, April 23— 
Plows started early in many places. Much 
plowing done last fall. Hay $12 to 14 at 
barn. The maple orchards tapped have 
yielded weil. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co, April 22—Wheat 
is looking very promising and prospects for 
@ good crop are flattering. Fruit buds 
seem to be in a good condition and are 
well along. But very little plowing done 
as yet. There will be a large acreage of 
cabbage this season. Many farmers are 
buying hay at $16 per ton. Most of the 
potatoes are being sold at 30 to 36c 
per bu. 

Athens, Greene Co, April 22—Recent long 
but warm rains filled wells and soaked the 
ground thoroughly. All kinds of fruit trees 
have stood the winter well, especially 
peaches. Meadows show the effect of fre- 
quent freezing and thawing. Working roads 
is the order of the day. Many tenements 
have changed hands this sprirfg. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co, April 22—Wheat 
wintered well. Cows are in good condition, 
most farmers having plenty of hay and 
grain. Fresh cows bring $35 and up. Calves 
are being fattened quite extensively and 
bring a good price, 8c per lb. Many are us- 
ing their milk in that way, in preference 
to making butter or carrying i to sta. Ru- 
ral free delivery has been a grand succes 
in this town. . 

Blaine, Montgomery Co, April 22—Several 
new silos will be built this season. The 
cold, wet weather has retarded spring work. 
Hay is worth $15 per ton for best. A large 
acreage of corn will be planted this year. 
The make of maple sugar and syrup has 
been small this year. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Riverhead, Suffolk Co, April 23—On ac- 
count of heavy rains and cold weather 
farmers of this” section have been some- 
what backward in planting potatoes. The 
acreage this year is not as large as last. 
Potatees are selling at the depot at 40c 
per bu. The farmers who buried cabbage 
for seed last fall are complaining of its 
_keeping very poorly and some farmers say 
over half of what they put away have 
rotted. 

Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, April 24—The 
rains this spring have retarded work. Po- 
tatoeplanting not half done and _ three 
weeks later than usual. Acreage less than 
last year. More corn and oats will be 
planted and more cucumbers, red cabbage 
amd cauliflower. Caqws high. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, April 24—The 
weather and ground have become settled 
and farmers are busy seeding, the ground 
being in excellent condition for working. 
Wheat and clover look fine, although in 
some instances where the wheat was 
sowed late and on sandy soil it does not 
look as promising. Feed of all kinds is 
quite plentiful and stock looks well. Many 
farmers have had bad luck with their 
sows in farrowing; some have lost all while 
some have lost nearly all. There will be 
a ldrge quantity of milk brought into the 
Lakeview cheese and butter factory this 
yeat. The factory will begin making 








cheese May 1, The harbor company has 





had an additional grant of $15,000 from the 
Dominion gov’t for building five more 
cribs for the extension of the piers. There 
is strong talk of an electric car line from 
this place to London, via Aylmer, which 
will make.a grand route for passengers 
and freight. Laborers are very scarce and 
demand high wages. The fruit buds are 
very promising. Live hogs are worth °$6.50 





per 100 lbs. Horses are very scarce and 
high. 
MARYLAND. 
Beallsville, Montgomery Co, April 22— 


Indications now point to a good wheat 
crop. Farmers are nearly through plow- 
ing for corn. Oats up and looking very 
well. Wheat on ‘corn land is looking bet- 
ter than ever before. Ground has broken 
mellow and fine and conditions are fa- 
vorable for a good corn crop. 


Wicomico Co—Peach trees in bloom and 


other fruit buds swelling rapidly. Prospects 
for full crop of peaches and pears, half crop 


of apples. Wheat and clover very much 
improved and will probably be average 
crops. Spring plowing well under way. 


Farmers will begin planting corn May 1. 

Easton, Talbot Co, April 22—The spring is 
backward and farmers of this county are 
anxiously waiting for pastures to start, as 
winter feed is almost entirely gone. Wheat 
is looking well and all kinds of fruit trees 
are full of buds, peaches -especially. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 
Patrons Urged to Action. 


The N Y state grange legislative commit- 
tee have issued a circular to Patrons of 
New York, urging energetic action regard- 
ing the canal bill, as follows: The referen- 
dum bill appropwiating $26,000,000 for the 
improvement of the Erie canal will un- 
doubtedly pass the senate and assembly, 
and will soon be up to the governor for his 
signature. Your legislative committee would 
advise prompt action from all the subordi- 
nate granges of the state. Forward your 


resolutions to the governor against the 
passage of this bill. Another $9,000,000 
steal. It will be the hast chance for the 


grange to show their condemnation for this 
kind of legislation. Let action be general 
and prompt. 

The young people of Seneca entertained 
the older, Apr. 13, with a play, taken from 
one of Longfellow’s poems. The barge canal 
has been discussed at several meetings of 
late. Reports were made as to the results of 
fall sowing of timothy and clover seed; 
many are satisfied with the spring condi- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


tion.. Meetings are being held each Sat- 
urday evening during April and May. Apr 
9, . — of the grange was reac; Apr 16, 
roll call. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A strong bill, to rid the state of oleo, has 
been prepared by representatives of the 
State grange, pure butter assn and dept of 
agri. The essential’ features embody the 
Snyder bill, which it will substitute, al- 
though passed by the senate. The bill pro- 
vides for a license fee of $1000 for oleo man- 
ufacturers, 500 for wholesalers, 100 for re- 
tailers, 50 for hotels, restaurants and din- 
ing rooms.and 10 for boarding houses. It 
requires oleo to be marked in the same 
manner as prescribed by the U §S statutes. 
Prosecution may be brought, both crimi- 
nally and civilly, by any citizen, as well as 
the dairy and food commissioner, one-half 
of the penalty recovered to be paid to the 
prosecutor. An injunction may be secured 
against any oleo dealer under indictment to 
prevent further violation of the law. 

The executive committee of the state 
grange have made one of the largest: pur- 
chases of binder twine made in the U S 
this season, 200,000 Ibs in ‘one lump. The 
purchase was made early, when the price 
was much lower than at present, and each 
user is feeling assured of quite a nice sav- 
ing in the price of the No 1 twine that is 


FSMPA, 


Producers Are Losing Faith. 


M. D. WATKINS, TIOGA CO, N Y. 





The best informed producers here have 
not had much faith that the FS MPA 
would succeed on the lines originally 
mapped out, but have given the assn their 
support, hoping that some good might 
come therefrom. The “five states’ have 
not held a meeting here in over a year and 
the above-mentioned faith and hope have 
disappeared, 

There is a milk shipping station at Spen- 
cer from which milk has been sent to N 
Y for many years. A few years ago the 
producers united in the idea that a co-op- 
erative creamery would be a: good invest- 
ment, as it would place them in a more 
independent position. Spencer creamery 
company was therefore organized with a 
capital steck of $6000, fully equipped and 
put in operation. This creamery has not 
been in operation winters, yet it is be- 
lieved to have been instrumental in secur- 


ing better prices for milk when sold to 
shipping station. Those who have milk 
testing better than 4% butter fat desire 
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Sheep, 
Illustrated Veterinary Department. 
Mailed Free if you answer 4 questions: 
1st—Did you ever use “International Stock 
Food” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, 
Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 
your town in 25 lb. pails? 3rd—How many head 
of stock do you own? 4th—Name this paper. 
Over 500,000 farmers and 100 ‘Farm 
endorse this Book and “International Stock 
Food.” (Answer questions and write to 


Cash Capital 
$300,000.00 


$3000 STOCK BOOK 
FRE 


it contains 183 1 
7 Santee Ss Large Colored 


$3000.00. 
Cover in 6 Colors, 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 


PAaVings that cost us over 
is 9% by 6% in. Beautiful 
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Boo 
ves description and 


engravings of different breeds of Horses, Cattle, 


Hogs and Poultry. It contains a finely 


d-—Is it for sale in 


Papers” 


International Food Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8, A. 





Pablished by the Largest Stock Food Manufacturers in the World. 
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large General Catalog and Special Ca’ 
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pose plow. Weighs 125 lbs, Better 
|than others sell for $12. 
our special prices on Corn Planters, Caltivators, Send for 18, 20, 

log No. D~ 2504 The National Mercantile Co., 





for 1 2 section harrow.|Land Roller. Heavy30 
i 


jtra share and Shorse clevis. Steel| Best oak frame, guard andjcarbon steel. Self-olle 


neral pur-jwhiffletree, Painted and var-|in, : 
ig boxes. Spring seat, 
nished. Better than others}Trussed platform, Also 
sell for 814. Weight 150 Ibe. |3 and 4 section rollers. 
2%4-tooth equal! ee 550) lbs, 
oledo. Or 











to run the» creamery summer and winter. 
Those who have milk testing 4% or under 
desire to sell milk, especially winters. 


Notes from the Field. 





The F S M P A is slowly but surely 
gaining ground. We have the hearty co- 
operation of the state commissioner, his 
corps of officers and the commendation of 
the state and city boards of health in our 
efforts toward the purification of the city’s 
milk supply and are making substantial 
progress along other lines.—[{F. B. Aiken, 
Pres F S M P A. 

3ranch unions of the Phila milk shippers’ 
union have been organized at East Green- 


ville and Schwenksville, Pa, by producers 


who ship to the Phila market over the 
Perkiomen railroad. 


The People’s Merchandise and Dairy 


Co, to which allusion was made in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist last week; does not seem 
to be taken seriously here in N Y city. So 
far as can be learned, the express objects 
are apparently well meant, but the opin- 
ion of business men as a rule is that the 
scheme is impracticable. The company is 
capitalized for a small amount under the 
. laws of N J, has no connection whatever 
with the F S M P A, and farmers must 
not be confused with the idea that there 
is any affiliation. The plan appears to be 
to establish stores in various parts of N 
Y and Brooklyn; a person is to purchase 
stock in the company to the extent of $250 
or 500, the company to then open a retail 
store and pay the one enlisted $15 weekly 
salary. The company also requires farm- 
ers co-operating with it to purchase stock, 
with the ultimate view of cutting out some 
of the middlemen’s profits, selling milk di- 
rect to the stores established. To produc- 
ers is held out the hope that they will get 
perhaps ic more per qt for their milk. It 
is reported that 100 or more of the farm- 
ers who have been members of the F S M 
P A are now identified with this dairy com- 
pany. Two of the directors, -H. C. Wood 
and D. H. Keeler, are said to reside at Mid- 
dletown, N Y, and another, F. B. Boecher, 
at Millerton, N Y. The offices of the com- 
pany are at 13 Park Row, N Y city, in 
charge of the secretary, H. C. Balcom. 

At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remained at a former level of 2%c p 
qt, up to the present week, with members 
of the exchange very bearish, claiming that 
conditions are such the quotation must be 
reduced 4c. The surplus west of the 
Hudson river remains at $1.29 p can of 
40 qts. 

The wholesale dealers claim the surplus 
milk- was far in excess of demand last 
week and increasing at a rapid rate. Re- 
vised official figures show that during Mar 
the Lackawanna carried. 87,918 cans of 
milk, 425,049 gals of milk in bottles and 
2493 cans of cream. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week endimg Apr 20, were as 
follows: . 


Fruid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
| ee Pray 1,306 701 
D, Lack and W....... 30,650 575 — 
OntaTslO nicciiecccrccce SCS 1,657 = 
N Y Cent (long haul) 22,700 725 —- 
N Y Cent (Harlem) . 12,288 162 171 
Susquehanna ..........14,010 258 446 
West Shore ........:. 11,201 935 85 
New Haven .......... — 8,925 _ — 
Lehigh Valley ....... 13,510 406 — 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,852 218 _- 
Other sources ........ 5,400 135 a 
Total receipts ......181,411 6,377 1,403 
Daily average....... 25,916 911 201 
Last week ..........176,142 5,596 1,407 
Last year ...........140,260 3,803 1,610 


Additional Markets. 


Country Produce. 

At Buffalo, live turkeys 9@16%c p lb, 
fowls 10%@lic, chickens 11@11%c, ducks 11 
@i2c, geese 9c, squabs 25@30c p pair, eggs 
18@13%c p dz. State potatoes 38@45c p bu, 
Mich 40@42c, beets 25c, parsnips 25@35c, car- 
rots 25@85c, beans: $1.90@2.40, apples 3@5 p 
bbl. Timothy hay 15@17 p ton, clover H@ 
18, rye straw 9.50@10. Maple sugar 7@lic p 
Ib, syrup 75@90c p. gal. . 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 18c p dz, live 
chickens and fowls 8@10c; turkeys 10@i2c, 
lambs 4@5c, veal calves 4@4%4c, steers 44%4@ 





be. Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions $1:50; pars-- 


FARM, AND MARKET 


nips 55@60c,: turnips 40c, beets 40c, carrots 
35@40c, beans 2.10@2.25, apples 75c@1. Hay 
16@18 p ton, oat straw 10@12, corn meal 20@ 
21, bran 21, oats 40e p bu. . 

‘ Live Stock. 

At Buffalo, cattle reported active -and 
higher. Receipts Monday of this week 125 
cars. Export and shipping steers $4.65@ 
5.75 p 100 lbs, tops shade higher, butchers 
and native cattle 4@5, bulls and oxen 3.65 
@4.40, native stockers and feeders 3.60@ 
4.40. Hogs steady. Receipts Monday of 
this week 80 double decks. Mixed and 
light medium 6.25@6.30, yorkers 6.20@6.30, 
pigs 6.10@6.15. Sheep active Monday of 
this week, when 58 double decks came in. 
Lambs higher, top wools sold at 5.90@6, 
clipped 5.40@5.55. Sheep sold at 2.25@4.85 
for culls to best clipped wethers, year- 
lings 5. 


The Hop ‘Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market is somewhat 
duller, ff such a thing were possible. Brew- 
ers are fixing up licenses and giving but 
little attention to other business. Holders 
are as firm as ever in their views and are 
not pressing to sell except at full pwrices. 

Quotations at N Y are unchanged on the 
basis of 19@20c p lb for choice N Y state 
crop of ’00 and 18@19c for Pacific coast. 





a 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 


There is but little change in the situation 
as regards the cigar leaf tobacco market. 
In Wis, sales in small volume are being 
made at good, average prices. Plant bed 
sowing has begun. In Ohio, very little buy- 
ing reported, as there is a decided differ- 
ente between growers and packers as ta 
the value of last year’s crop, Prices paid 
this year have been low. The auction sales 
of cigar leaf at Cincinnati have awakened 
considerable interest the past month, sales 
being well attended and with offerings 
from nearly all cigar leaf growing states. 
Nearly half of the Darke Co crop sold at 
2 to 7c, averaging 6c. Packers have re- 
ceived all crops contracted for. Because 
of low prices paid for the ’99 and*’00 crops, 
the acreage will be greatly reduced this 
year. Dutch, Spanish and seedleaf are all 
raised. Nearly all seed beds had been 
sown, April 16. 

Packers have been reducing stocks grad- 
ually in Pa, but growers are making but 
few sales of late. Prices have ruled low, 
especially on seed leaf. The acreage will 
probably be about as last year in the Lan- 
easter Co district. Bradford Co growers 
are perfecting their organization. Unless 
there is a prospect of more than 6 to 7c for 
the crop, the acreage will probably be re- 
duced. The growers of Chemung and Steu- 
ben counties, N Y, are disappointed as the 
result of their suit against Joseph Meyer’s 
Sons, who failed: to*buy tobacco as per 
contract made last fall. Seed beds are be- 
ing planted in the Onondaga ‘district. In 
New England the excitement regarding 
growing imported seed under cheese cloth 
covering is abating, although several -will 
have small, covered plots. Broad leaf is 
selling at prices much below those of last 
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i Quaker Dairy Feed 
makes flow and qual- 
ity of milk equal to 
June pastures. 


combination of grain 
to produce the largest 
\ | | flow of milk and to 
| 


| 
| It is a_ scientific 
/ 


properly maintain the 
cow. 


It’s Economical. 


Sold only in Sealed and Branded 
{| Sacks. Each Sack stamped with 
i} analysis of ‘contents, showing 
Protein. 













guaranteed per cent of 


If your dealer does not keep 
| Quaker Dairy Feed send us _ his 

name and get a free copy of ““Mod- 
ern Dairy Feeding.” 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
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Barto, Berks Co, April 22—Oats and 
clover seed all sown. Wheat stubble that 
failed to get a stand of grass last year is 
being plowed for corn. Old grass fields 
looking well. Many farmers have disposed 
of their grain. Feeders are holding cattle 
for better prices, although many have 
been sold. Timothy hay $13 to 14 per ton, 
ear corn 50c per bu and scarce. 

Buffalo, Perry Co, April 23—Wheat looks 
well, a good stand but small. Rye is grow- 
ing nicely. Grass will be thin on ground 
on account of drouth last summer; no 
clover. Considerable plowing done for 
corn. But few potatoes planted yet. Roads 
are better but still rough. Bran $1 per cwt. 


Ayr, Fulton Co, April 
in this section well advancec 
corn is done in the fall, although some 
farmers are beginning to doubt the wis- 
dom of so doing. Clover seed has germin- 
ated finely and promises a good crop of hay 
by another year. Loose hay sells at $12 to 


22—Spring work 
Plowing for 


13 at the barn. Corn, bran and all other 
feeds are hard to get. Horses command a 
good price, likewise hogs. Grass is back- 


ward, but wheat shows a fine sod even on 
cold land. 


Fallsdale, Wayne Co, April 25—Spring 
backward and cold. Fodder searce 


throughout the county on account of drouth 
during the past three summers Cattle 
looking thin. Buyers scarce and average 
cattle offered cheap. Grades, Guernseys 
and J-rseys sold at J. O. Jackson’s sale at 
Tyler Hill os high as $52.50 for cows. Eggs 
plentiful throughout this section. The larg- 
est producers are shipping to New York 
and Paterson. Dairy butger is scarce, as 
nearly every farmer patronizes the nearby 
creameries or ships milk direct to New 
York. Fallsdale co-operative creamery pro- 
duces butter of an unusually fine quality. 
Farmers are sending their veal, poultry, etc, 


direct to commission men in the nearby 
cities, thereby obtaining better prices. Ma- 


ple syrup in medium supply. 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, April 22—Winter 
grain looks well as a whole, though some 
fields are not promising a very good crop. 
Stock is coming through in fairly good 
condition. Hay and feed of all kinds 
searce and high. Good hay is $20 per ton 
loose. Dairymen have to buy  consider- 
able because of the dry summer last year, 
which shortened all summer crops. Pro- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Pan-American Exposition — Nothing 
since the World’s fair at Chicago, in 1893, 
has elicited the widespread interest that is 
manifest all over the world in the Pan- 
American exposition, which is to be held 
in Buffalo, from May 1 to Nov 1, 1901. The 
purpose of the exposition is to illustrate 
the progress of the countries of the west- 
ern hemisphere during a century of won- 
derful achievements, and to bring together 
into closer relationship the people com- 
posing the many states, territories and 
countries of the three Americas. -Acting 
under proper authority, the president of 
the United States has invited all the re- 
publics and colonies of the American hem- 
isphere to join in commemorating the close 
of the 19th and beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury by holding this international exposi- 
tion on the Niagara frontier. For this im- 
portant event, the Nickel Plate road has is- 





sued an_e attractive descriptive folder 
pamphlet, elaborately illustrating the 
Pan-American exposition, the build- 
ings and grounds. The Nickel Plate 
road is the short line between 
Chicago and Buffalo, and affords compe- 


tent train service from Chicago to Buffalo, 
New York city, Boston and all points east, 
with trains of modern equipment, on which 
no extra fares are charged; also dining car 
service of the highest order. It affords 
meals in its dining cars on the individual 
elub plan, ranging in price from 35c to $1. 
Call on any ticket agent for the Pan-Ameri- 
can folder of the Nickel Plate road, or ad- 
dress John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St, Chicago. Parties desiring hotel 


or rooming accommodations at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls during any period of the 
Pan-American exposition are invited to ap- 
ply by letter or otherwise to F. J. Moore, 
General 
NY 


Agent, No 291 Main St, Buffalo, 


. 





ducing milk for Pittsburg (12 miles dis- 
tant) and for towns nearby, trucking and 
butter making are some of the chief in- 
dustries. An effort is being made to get 
a free rural delivery , route’ established 
here. Prospects are good for fruit in this 
county. Farmers’ institutes in this county 
were well attended this year and a great 
amount of good has been done. 


Westfield and Brookfield, Tioga Co— 


George Coffin réfused an offer of $40 per 
cash down, for his farm. Farm land 


acre, 
is higher than it was two years ago. Veal 
calves are worth ic per Ib dw. Few 


cows are being sold. Two farmers have 
sold sheep for $6.50 per head. Winter 
grain is looking well as a general thing. 
Butter is retailing for 18 to 24c. A few 
farmers are buying all the hay they feed. 
All the 1900 crops of tobacco, with the ex- 
ception of a few poor quality crops, have 
been sold and delivered in the bundle. 
Pushing Garden Crops is the catchy title 
of a very readable little book now being 
sent out by the Propaganda for Nitrate of 
Soda. This deals with soil problems and 
affords some very interesting facts about 
the advantageous use of nitrate of soda 
on farm and garden crops. The book does 
not lose sight of the merit of other com- 
mercial and natural manures, but places 
emphasis on the results which may be ob- 
tained through the use of quick acting fer- 
tilizers in securing extra early crops on 
truck farms and market gardens. Interest- 
ing comparative photographs are used with 
the text. Write for this and other free 
pamphlets, naming American Agriculturist, 
to John A. Myers, No 12 John St, N Y city. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ew a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, do and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
In fact, anything 


vegetables, help or situations wanted. 
to sell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

, COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| issue of the _ following week. Advertisements of 

‘FARMS FOR SALE” will not be acocutes at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


—— ——— 


advertising is 








LIVE STOCK. 


i 


VILL exchange registered _Oxford_ram for registered 
Hampshire or Dorset, English Yorkshire pigs from 

registered stock. GEO. TOPPING, Little Britain, N Y. 
T\UROC-JERSEY boar a from registered stock, six 
weeks old, cherry good individuals, $5 each. 

CHAS. SWIPT, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 
OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bull calves from officially 
ed cows and their , Mqoantens, for sale. DON 

WOOD, West Exeter, 

y Qe Goats. ais work, 525 pages, 
trations. Prospectus free. Address W. 

Ft McKavett, Tex. 

















test- 
J. 





54 illus- 
BLACK, 





)UERNSEY bull calves from reg stock; also B P Rock 
: eg , farmers’ prices. B. L. HURD, Whallons- 
burg, 3 


PD ERKSHIRE pigs. Registered stock. Pairs not akin. 
GIFFORD & RIX, East Bethel, _ Vt. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


V OWER knives, reaper and "ender sickles, guards, 
sections and knife heads for all kinds of machines. 
Bath points furnished by J. S. HUNTER, 
Usther, 


EAD pipe—Can furnish you is 3 pipe 
works at mill prices. 
ton, Mass. 





tubes and 
Pa. 





direct from the 
MAN, Southamp- 





HELP WANTED. 


100 EXPERIENCED farm hands. STROUT’S EM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICE, Springfield, Mass. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST_ commission heute in New. York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, ork, poultry, dressed 
gaives, Y mie etc. E. B. WooD VARD, 302 Greenwich 














USTIN & COCHRAN, successors to D. Austin & Co 

commission merchants, poultry, calves and eggs, 326 
Washington street, New York. 

INSENG, beeswax, raw skins, etc. Highest 

a paid, Send ‘them to! .'C. POHL, 151 Mercer 
St, ork. 

Ty ANTED—Live and Grosset broilers ; 

M. L. DELHAY, Ridgefield J. 


a potatoes: highest prices. T. 








daily returns. 





apples, 


de 2S e a 
J. adel 


HOOVER, 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


I MPKOVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize-winning Langshans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
best equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
and eggs, liveable prices, interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU ISLAND, Clayton, N Y. 
P OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year; four months’ trial, 10 cents; sample free; 64- page 
practical’ poultry book free to yearly . subscribers; 
alone 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 
GGS for hatching, 5c each. erred, 
Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Buff Leghorns, JAMES CORW ITH, 








White and Buff 
uff Wyandots and 
Water Mill, N Y. 


GGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of poultry ; descriptive catalog 
free. PINE TREE. FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, ; 





Wyan- 


HODE Island Reds (Cushman strain), White : 
cOocK- 


dots, Guineas and Muscovy ducks. Eggs and 

erels. JULIA C. WARREN, Lyndonville, , 3 
ILVER Laced Wyandots, White Wyandots, 

OO Plymouth 





» «Bar red 





Rocks; best strains; eggs, 30 for $1.2 
for $2.2. HENRY IVO, Mt Clemens, ‘Mich. 
Eggs, Pigeons and Hares 


9 VARIETIES Poultry, 
all_ described in colored 60-page 
for l0c. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


OSE Comb White Leghorns, 210 egg strain, 26. eggs $1. 
White Wyandots, he avy 


layers, 15 eggs T5c. i. 
JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 


ARRED, White and Buff Rocks. _ 
Leghorns, Wyandots and Reds, 
CHAPIN, Hampden, _Mass. ; 
WwW YCKOFF strain. Heavy laying, healthy W hite e Leg- 
horns, eggs, 15, 75¢ i $%. W. C. DAVIS, JR, 


book and mailed 








Brown and White 
Circular. GEORGE 





Woodstown, 








B ROODERS, Best ~ Cheapest. Catalog free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD *BROODER CO, Middleboro, Mass. 


GGS from ten leading breeds; be autiful catalog free. 
MODEL DAIRY & POU LTRY FARM, Rahway, N J. 


circular fre e. 
Cairo, N 








HITE Wyandots, eggs per hundred $4; 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, 





10 EGGS $4, 45 $2, 15 $1; Thompson’ s strain ‘Barred 
Rocks. WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, » # 
“HITE Wyandot eggs for hatching; best stock, $1 per 


15. THOMAS 8. MICHENER, Carversville, Pa 
BABeee Rocks, satisfaction “guaranteed: 





best strains, 











eggs, 15 $1. JOHN COX, New Wilmington, Pa. 
N KW system again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
lars freee FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, TL 
HA33 HING eggs; Brown and White Leghorns, 5c each. 
ii ESTABROOK "FRU IT FARM, Athens, Pa. 
Eggs 13 $1.00, 39° 8. 00. 


Br? FF Rocks, Black Minorcas. _ 
D. HUBBS, Elnora, N Y. 











MERICN’ S best Barred Rock, Brown Leghorn, 
NELSON’S, London, Pa. 

B‘ ACK Minorcas (Northrup strain), 
MILLER, Drennen, Pa. 
‘QV HITE Holland turkey eggs, $2 ll eggs. C. - 
Esperance, N Y. 


er ee HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 


eggs. 


sittings $1. W. J. 





ABELL, 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


4 RELIABLE varieties strawberry plants, 

at low prices. Kansas_ best lack rasp, $1 per 
100 (by mail free), $4 per 1000, express or freight; other 
small tes lants and fruit trees. Send for price list, 





well packed, 





CHAS CK, Hightstown, N J. Med 
667, ARMERS” choice Carman 3 $1.70 barrel. Descrip- 

&’ tion 30 standard varieties. Trober free. Postage 
only. White Star oats sample free. 


Barred Rock Eggs. 
8. J. SMITH, Potato Farm, Manchester, . 4 
HOICE Jersey Wakefield cabbage plants, wintered in 
cold frames; none but good, stocky plants will be 
sent out. Price, $4 per thousand. ALBERT 8. WALK- 
ER, South Portsmouth, _ I. 
EED, sweet potato “seed. 
Good seed, securely packed, 
Rr, $3 per 3-bu bbl. CHAS. 








Jersey yellow and x 
by freight or oo 3s, 


BLACK, Hig itstow : 





OW PEAS—Best seed ae The great soil im- 
prover and hay produce Has no equal. PY, direct 
from THE GLOBE PEA COMPANY, Norf 
RTICHOKES—75c per bu, cars Kansas City. HARN- 
DEN SEED co, Wholesale Seeds, Kansas City, Mo. 
OTATOES, new, White Mountain, 40 bushels at 75c 
per bushel, sac ks free. W. B. HALL, Wakeman, Oo. 
OY beans. Northern grown, Medium 
GEORGE W. 


Early 
HILLIARD, Brighton, I. 


-  taeae alice $1. H. BURT, Taunton, Mass. _ 














varie ty. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—One reliable man he each county to man- 


age our wire stretcher business. New plan very 
succéssful. Full particulars and book for 4c stamps. 
YANKEE MFG CO, No Fayston, Vt. 





k and expenses to men with rigs 


E pay $18 a week 
JAVELLE fro 


introduce our Poultry Compound. 
CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


E y $20 a week and expenses to m 
in A Poultry Compound. INT 





en with rigs 
ERN ATION ap 








MFG CO, Parsons, _Kan. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ONEY bees—I ny taken one pains to breed up 
a_ superior strain of ‘Italian bees.’’ Boo *“Hand- 


ling Bees,’’ by mail, 10 cents. COOK, 62 Cortlandt St, 


New York. 


Ww. guarantee to cure heaves, 
Receipt sent for one dollar. 
Cc. HA 





if you | follow low directions. 
This is a bona fide 








offer. A. RTZELL & CO, Addison, Pa. 
IRMULA to quickly reduce flesh without injury. 
Formula _ to remove superfluous hair. Safe, sure, 2c 


each. C. BENNETT, Tate, Va. 


ous young man wants position as gardener, caring 
for poultry. BOX 137, Lutherville, é 


Stock All Sold. 


I have advertised seed potatoes and Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column -of American Agriculturist and feel 
that I should be satisfied with results, in- 
asmuch as I sold of both of these all that 
I cared to.—[S. J. Smith, Manchester, N Y, 











Benefits of the Sugar Industry. 


*A. J. BILL, ILLINOIS. 





The benefits of growing sugar beets and 
of manufacturing beet sugar in Illinois fall 
under several heads. The grower is bene- 
fited in the extra profit in this crop. The 
cost to the Ill Sugar Refining Co for all 
labor in producing 378 acres of sugar beets 
at Bloomington last season was $29.71 per 
acre. Mr Winzeler made a careful com- 
parison of the profits in five acres of beets 
and in five acres of corn last year, and 
figured that he had got just $300 more out 
of the beets than out of the corn. The beet 
tops furnish the growers excellent cattle 
feed. 

BENEFITS THE GROUND. 


The thorough methods of preparation of 
soil and cultivation necessary for beet grow- 
ing gets and keeps the ground cleaner and in 
better condition than under grain cultiva- 
tion. Some have advanced the idea that the 
raising of sugar beets injures the soil for 
the growing of corn, but an examination at 
Tremont the last of Aug, ’00, of several 
fields in that vicinity which had grown 
Sugar beets the year before showed the fol- 
lowing yields per acre: George Getz, 26 
acres, 60 bu (and six acres of beets were 
better than the beet crop on the same land 
the preceding year); C. Helleman, 46 acres, 
50 bu; R. H. Becker, 26 acres, 50 bu; Peter 
Gerber, 42 acres, 50 to 60 bu; J. P. Ropp, 
48 acres, over 50 bu. P. L. Getz had 60 bu 
per acre of oats on 40 acres of beet ground. 
Fred Becker had 40 acres of beets and A. 
C. Dean 42 acres on beet land. The second 
crop in both instances was better than the 
first. In all these cases it appeared that 
the previous beet crop had not injured the 
ground for corn, oats or beets again. Sugar 
beets add another crop to the list cultivat- 
ea in Illinois and this is a distinct advan- 
tage; the weather or other conditions that 
reduce profits in other crops might not 
interfere with the beet crop., 

ECONOMY OF LABOR, 

The beet crop is an intensive one. Vastly 
more of produce and profit can be made 
from an acre of beets than from an acre 
of corn, oats, wheat or other ordinary Ill 
crop. A given acreage in beets will provide 
much more labor and support many more 
people than the same acreage in corn. 

BENEFITS THE LABORER. 


To the laborer two new fields of employ- 
ment are opened—the beet field and the 
factory. In raising 378 acres of beets at 
Bloomington in ’00, the Ill Sugar Refining 
Co paid out $7552.44 for hand work and 
$3677.94 for team work. The factory at 
Pekin employs 250 men with a pay roll of 
about $18,000 per month during the manu- 
facturing season. Many boys (and in some 
instances girls) from 10 to 15 years old 
have made good money in beet work when 
they could earn little or nothing at any 
other work. 


— 


Sugar Beet Notes. 





The size of the sugar beet and its effect 
on the sugar content has been carefully 
studied at the Mich sta and the general 
opinion prevails that the smaller the beet 
the more saccharine matter it contains. 

Ontario is making considerable effort to 
encourage the beet sugar industry. The 
govt has placed on the free list machinery 
for beet sugar factories, provided import- 
ed before Apr 1, ’02. The Dominion govt 
does not seem to be entertaining any prop- 
ositions of a bounty on Canadian-made 
beet sugar, a subject which naturally 
causes much difference of opinion in the 
provinces. é 

Norwalk, O, hopes to secure a beet sugar 
factory. A number of agents have been 
on the ground in the interest of the Conti- 
nental Sugar Co. They have consulted 
with farmers and business men and if the 
farmers will agree to raise 400 acres of 
beets, a factory and refinery will be con- 
structed at the cost of $350,000. 

It is announced that the proposed beet 
sugar factory at Wellsville, Allegany Co, 
N Y, will not be constructed this year as 
earlier planned. The farmers have been too 
slow about signing contracts for first year’s 





*Part of first prize paper in competition 
for premium offered by Illinois Sugar Re- 
fining Co for best discussion of Benefits of 
sugar industry. 





NEW MONEY CROPS 


business in growing beets. It is expected 
that experiments made this season will 
encourage farmers to pledge to supply a 
factory with beets another year. 


New Preservative and Fungicide—F. D., 
Pa: Formalin, called also formalos and for- 
maldehyde, is a comparatively new preserv- 


ing liquid, used first by zoologists for the 
preservation of animal tissues. It is an ex- 
cellent material for keeping fruits and 


Plants and kas been found to be a very 
powerful disinfectant, being used exten- 





[17] 


sively in medical science. In a weak so- 
lution it has proven a good fungicide for 
the destruction of germs on seed of various 
kinds, including smut of cats. Commercial 
formalin is a 40% solution and is still fur- 
ther diluted for the destruction of smuts, as 
noted in American Agriculturist Mar 23 and 
Apr 6. It is a liquid, clear as water, with 
a rather pungent odor. It is not explosive, 
but the fumes are somewhat irritating to 
the nostrils and eyes, and should therefore 
not be handled carelessly. It can be pro- 
cured from druggists. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAU 








Th ex 


genuine “old Dutch process’ 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


vI8 CHAMBERS h 
=e Pittsburgh. as 
FAHMESTOOR |. atl 

ittsburgh, . 
R aint 
— } Cincinnati. P P 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
—_ New York. / 

= density, 
ULSTER ° 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

Chicago. ° ° 
SHIPMAN pal ntin g ° 
COLLIER ) 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. | ¢} 
MORLEY . 

Cleveland, 

* SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 

= Buffal 
uffalo. 

SENTUCKY upon application. 

Louisville, 





| 





tail is correct. 
/ no other make. 


ings 





you ésa like it. 





THAT COLES DOWN THE ? 


When you buy a vehicle you want one that you can be ud of, 
At the same time you want to buy it isat e reasoned Dis 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are sold to you direct from the factory, ata sa 
charged by dealers oragents. Moreover, the § 
and Carriages are built righ? in every pasties ar. 
Thereare f featu 

add to their beaut 


prices. Sen 
our free illustrated book on vehites— t “pats in biack and — 


you ought to know. Wecansave you money on harness, 
pon approval and guarantee satisfaction. Don’t eon’ it ie 
t 


| ‘ono CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO., 4 West Broad St,, Columbus, Ohio. 








perience of practical painters 
proved that thifi coats of 


well 


brushed out, give 


the most durable results. Because of its 


great spreading capacity and its extreme 
Pure White 


Lead 


is the pig- 


ment best adapted for this method of 


The brands shown in the margin are 


White Lead, 


best it is possible to manufacture. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Pamphiet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





le price. The famous 





4 Higher BePriee | 






ovens of special resal 
, comfort, safety and durablity—features found on 
ost yourself on qualit 4 as d for 










— 








The Most Successful 
Tobacco Growers 


accomplish results by forcing the 
early growth of their plants. “This 
is successfully done by proper use of 


Nitrate of Soda, 


applied before the plants are six inches 
high. The immediate effect of an ap- 
plication of Nitrate of Soda is to develop 
a dark green color of the leaves and 
start the plants to growing rapidly. 

Just enough nitrate increases the yield 
and improves the quality. Write to 
John A. Myers, 12-C, John St., New 
York City, for full information. No charge. 








UR Combined Oat, Wheat and Straight Straw Wheat 

and Rye Thresher will thresh wheat or rye, and bind 
the straw again in bundles. Can be changed . in fifteen 
minutes toa spike tooth Oat, Wheat, Buck wheat, Barle 
and Corn Thresher, with stacker attached. Wili thre 
and ong more grain with less power, than any machine 
built. erfect Wheat and Rye Straw eserving 





GBunaivig) resher. gee | aad Catalogue “A” to GRANT- 
ERRIS Co., Troy, N. 








A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop er 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home mat e fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

. per acre. 











THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


Goes all this in the most perfect man Drops 
yt oe hg distribute fromm 


to 

to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer strong- 
of good material vind will will lane Indodnitele, 

Write for free ogue, circulars, &c. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COs 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete (yr tince sue 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicage, tl. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Uhicago..... eeces 70%| 654) 43%) .38 | .265%4) .22% 
New York........] .78%| .73 | .50 | .46%/ .30%) .28 
BOSON ... «+++ sees - _ 51% at 34 | 32% 
TOlEGO .....+e-e0-] .74 | .T1 4] 4454] .404¢] .27%q) .24%% 
St Louis....-.....] .71 | .70%] 434, ea) “Sed -25 
Minneapolis..... -TUQ] .6454) 40%) 3654) « 24 
Liverpool ........} .#45%4| .85%] .5554/ .55%_/ — 





At Chicago, wheat has ruled fairly steady, 
prices showing an jnclination to rally from 
the temporary depression following the Apr 
announcments of good crop outlook. There 
is more or less talk of insect damage work- 
ing northward from the extreme southwest, 
but advices of this character are no doubt 
exaggerated. May wheat remained close to 
7ic p bu, a little below and above that, 
July fractional premium. Crop outlook in 
Europe not particularly brilliant, and for- 
eign markets have shown some strength 
in spite of the liberal weekly world ship- 
ments, including wheat from Argentina. 

Coarse grains without important de- 
velopment. Corn has ruled fairly strong, 
oats unsettled, rye dull. 

Barley quiet, malting demand restricted, 
but sufficient to absorb practically all the 
decent offerings. Feed barley 38@45c p bu, 
common to choice malting 48@58c. 

Timothy has shown considerable weak- 
ness under unsatisfactory cash demand, 
moderate offerings and lack of speculative 
interest. Contract prime $3.75@3.80 p 100 Ibs. 
Sept new crop offered at 3.20, prime clover 
seed 11, alsike clover 12@13, Hungarian 90c@ 
1.15, German millet 85c@1.20. 

At New York, grain market slightly 
firmer under active export demand and 
stronger home advices. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator 78%c p bu, corn 60c, oats 30%c, 
rye 57@58c, barley 63@68c, clover seéd 10% 
@ll%c p Ib, timothy seed $4.25@5 p 100 
lbs. Flour generally quiet. Fancy spring 
patents 4@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.85@4, 
spring straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 3.40@ 
3.60. - 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers g consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, trade not especially active, 
prices steady. Choice marrow $2.45@2.50 p 
bu, pea 2.05@2.12%, red kidney 2.05@2.07%, 
white kidney 2.25@2.30, yellow eye 2.50@2.56, 
imported medium 1.75@1.95. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, unchanged and quiet. 
Choice to fcy <vap’d apples 5@6%c p Ib, 
poor to prime 3@4%c, sun-dried 2% @3%c, 
evap’d raspberries 19@19%c, blackberries 
5% @6%c, cherries 13@14'%4c. 

At Chicago, continue dull. Ch to fey 
evap’d apples 5@é6c p lb, fair to prime 3% 
@4%c, sun-dried 2@3%c, chopped Ic, evap’d 
raspberries 19@20%c, do sun-dried 1814c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prime stock well handled 
and prices steady. Nearby fey 15@15%c p 
dz, av prime 14@14%c, western 13@14%c, 
ae 12% @l4c, duck eggs 16@20c, goose 

Cc. 


At Boston, receipts well handled at steady 
prices. Nearby fcy 15@16c p dz, eastern 
12%@lic, Vt and N H ch 14@l5c, western 
13%@l4c, southern 13@13%c, duck eggs 17@ 
20c, goose 30c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples in light supply and 
firm, cranberries quiet, strawberries in 
good demand. Apples $3@5 p bbl, Cape 
Cod cranberries 6@9, Jersey 75c@1.75 p cra, 
strawberries 20@35c p qt, Fla grape fruit 
4.50@6 p bx, pineapples 4@5 p cra. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Bran $18@ 

24 p ton, middlings 20@21, red dog 20, lin- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth, 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


seed meal 25.50, cottonseed meal 25, screen- 
ings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 85@87%c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.18@1.20, coarse 
corn meal 93@96c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices slightly higher. 
Prime timothy 97%c p 100 lbs, No 1 90@ 
95c, No 2 82%@87léc, No 3 75@80c, clover 
mixed 75@80c, no grade 60@70c, long rye 
straw 80@90c. E 

At Boston, market reported rather quiet. 
Prime timothy $18@19 p to. No 1 17@17.50, 
No 2 15.50@16, ch fine 14@15, clover mixed 
14@14.50, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 17@18, 
tangled rye 10@12, oat 9@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, prime new sugar wanted 

at 11@12c p lb, syrup 80@95c p gal. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, weaker under plentiful ar- 
rivals. State and western in bulk $1.25@1.75 
p 180 lbs, state 1.40@1.50 p sack, Jersey 
50c@1.50 p bbl, do sweets 1.50@2.50, Ber- 
muda 4@8. 

At Boston, market has weakened under 
more liberal supplies. Aroostook Green Mts 
extra 70c p bu, Hebrons 65c, Rose 55c, Da- 
kota Red 50c, York state white 50@53c, Mich 
50@53c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, market fairly active. Live 
fowls 10%c p lb, roosters 6%c, turkeys 8@ 
9c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, 
pigeons 35@40c. 

At Boston, supply generally ample, trade 
about steady. Live fowls 10@10%c p lb, 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 10 
@l4c, chickens 12@18c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz, 
western iced turkeys 8@llic p lb, fowls 10 
@10%6c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus, cabbage, celery, 

beets, cucumbers, etc, in good demand. 
C asparagus $1.50@3.50 p dz bchs, celery 40 
@90c, Fla beets 75c@1 p cra, state cabbage 
10@15 p ton, green peas 1@3.50 p bskt, kale 
65@85c p bbl, lettuce 2.50@5.50, Ct and LI 
yellow onions 2@4, do white 2.50@5, par- 
snips 75c@1, squash 1@2, spinach 75c@1, 
turnips 75@80c, string beans 2@4 p cra, 
tomatoes 1@2.50 p carrier. 


Wool. 


Prices on nearly all lines of wool con- 
tinue steady and a fair volume of sales is 
reported. Trade is not active, but quiet- 
ness is conceded, due to natural causes, and 
situation is generally considered hopeful. 
The level of values at Chicago is lower 
than in ’00 or some previous years. Fine 
X and above from Mich, Wis and Ind 20@22c 
p lb, do &% blood clothing 25@27c, fine bright 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Ft. Gr Arizona, Apr. 10th, 1900. 
Dr. B. J, Kendall Co., pa Ln I tone the to 
inform you that your Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the best lint- 
ment, I believe, in the world. I have been a Farrier in the 
United States Army for 14 ms and have never used any- 
thing to equal it, I had a with hip-joint lameness, a 
sprvin,swalled glands and shoulder lamensas I used two bot- 
of your Gpevin Suse an8 hoy oxo csand and well, 
ours uery res 7 
It is an absolutely nena 0 a 
or 
Seinen ey See eel 
. a 
for family use it has no : ual, Ask your arcane 
for also “A Treatise on the 


oe ete 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, YT. 
evecececcencovessase 























f is nouse of feeding your stoc 
stuff and expectingit to pay. When you 
feed—feed for money. You can fatten up 
old cows, give steers aheavy growth, keep 
our horses in_fine yorning condition on 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed. If your dealer 
does not keep Victor Corn & Oat Feed send 
us his name. Write for our book, “Feeding 
for Flesh.” ‘We will send it FREE. 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, 


“THE FEED THAT PAYS.” 


a 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 

We let you test it 

for yourself and 
demonstrate its superiority. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition In 1900. 
Send for catalog. It isfree. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CQ., 
Bex 1054 Bainbridge. N, ¥. 


swiss 
Cov Bells 


Finest ity Swiss 








introduce 
musical 
Cow Bells more . 

generally, offer them in sets of three, tuned to ac. 
cord, Sizes 4, 5 and 6 in. in diameter, with extra fine 
and substantial straps, or singly with or without 
straps. Send for circular of Cow, Sheep and Turkey 
Bells, etc. We are oldest Bell makers in America, 


BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 





on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NATIONAL separator 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy-Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 














25 designs, all ateel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
458 North St., 
Kokomo, In 


STEEL 


~ FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 

tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
o tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low no Our catalogue 
tells you how do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Hl. 
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washed delaine from N* Y, Mich, Wis, ete, 
17@19c, do 4% blood combing 21@23c, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








| Cattle | Hogs Sheep 





1901 1900| 1901} 1900} 1901] 1900 





Chicago, # 100 lbs .. | $6.00] $5.80| $6.10] $5.75) $5.15) $6.25 
SS SS rae 5.80] 5.75) 6.45] 5.85] 5.00) 6.50 
BGRAIO.....ccc0c- o.0) BIB 6.00) 6.30} 5.90) 4.85) 6.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.75) 5.55) 6.10) 5.60) 4.80) 6.00 
Pittsburg............| 5.75] 5.65! 6.35) 590) 4.75 


5.65 


At Pittsburg, cattle reported — slightly 


higher. Receipts Monday of this week 55 
cars. Bad roads in country caused light sup- 
ply. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 50@5 75 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 25 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, , 500@525 Poor to good fat eows, 175@415 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 10@4 75 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@475 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 375@4 25 Bologna cows.phd, 8 00@1500 
Rough, half fat, 3 50@450 F'sh cows & springers.20 00@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@450 Veal calves, 4 50@5 50 

Hogs active Monday of this week, when 
35 double decks came in. Medium droves 
sold at $6.30@6.35, heavy 6.20@6.25, yorkers 
6.10@6.30, pigs 5.90@6. Sheep in light sup- 
ply and higher at 4@4.75, lambs 4@5.75. 

At New York, cattle fairly active at 
shade higher prices. Ordinary to choice 
steers $4.75@5.80 p 100 Ibs, fat stags and 
oxen 4.85@5, bulls 3.30@4.30, cows 1.90@3.90, 
do extra 4.05@4.40. Veal calves rather slack 
at 3@5.50. Sheep in moderate supply and 
steady. Good clipped sheep sold at 4.25, 
do wooled 5, clipped lambs 5@5.25, unshorn 
5@5.85. Hogs in good demand at 6.20@6.45. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Receipts of butter’ show an increase at 
New York and Boston and prices rule a 
shade lower. The general tone of the mar- 
ket, however, is fairly steady and receipts 
have been well handled, but dealers realized 
that at this time of the year stock must 
be kept moving, and were willing to accept 
slightly reduced, figures to keep the trade 
healthy. Quality of some lines shows im- 
provement, but a considerable amount of 
butter continues to arrive in a faulty con- 
dition. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 








New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......20 @20%c 20 @20%c 19 @19%c 
1900 .......17%@18 c 18 @18%c 17%@18 c 
1899 .......17%@18 ec 17 @l7i%c 16%@17 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 18@ 
20c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 22@23c, prints 
23@24c, dairy 20@22c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
prints 21@22c, tubs 20@21c, rolls 9@l5c, 
dairy 10@17c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 22 
@23c, dairy 19c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
24@25c, state cmy 22@23c. 

At New York, a weaker tone noted. Cmy 
extra 20@20%4c p lb, firsts 19@19'4c, fcy state 
dairy 19c, firsts 18@18%c, western imt cmy 
13%4@17%¢e, rolls 11@13'4c..- 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
about steady. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 21@21%c p Ib, firsts 20@20%4c, la- 
dle 12@15¢c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 24@ 
2414c, tubs 23@238i4c, O and Pa cmy 204%@ 
2ic, dairy 184%4@19c, rolls 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fancy 
Elgin cmy 21%@22'%c, do state 18@19c, dairy 
12@14c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 20%%c, 
prints 21%c, dairy 12@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand good. 
Extra separator cmy 2%8c p Ib, firsts 21@ 
22c, extra gathered cmy 20@2l!1c, firsts 19@ 
20c, imt emy 16@19c, ladle 15@l7c, dairy 21 
@23c, rolls 12@1ic. 

At Boston, prices slightly lower. Extra 
cmy grades 20@20%c p lb, firsts 19c, extra 
dairy 18@1814c, firsts 17c, western imt cmy 
12144@14%ce. 

The Cheese Market. 

Choice lots of old full cream cheese are 
steadily decreasing. Market, however, can- 
not be called active, as prices.on these 
grades are rather high and trade generally 
confined to special buyers. New cheege is 
coming in more freely and is irregular in 
price and quality. Some accumulation of 
cheaper stock is reported. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@12c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars..11%@ 
12%c, flats 11@12c.—At Buffalo, fcy new 
11%@12c, dairy 10@1ilc.—At Watertown, 
small 12@12%4c.—At Rochester, twins*12c. 
‘At New York, choice grades fairly active. 
Choice old, small 11%@12%c p-1b, fair to 


prime 10%@1l1i'%c, choice large 10%@11%c, 
fair to prime 9%@10%c, fair to prime new 
8@9c, light skims 7@714c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, tone of 
market weak. Fancy N Y 12c p lb, fair to 
ch 9144@11i%c, part skims 8@9%c.—At Pitts- 
burg, ch Ohio 114@l1lli%c, N Y 11%@12c, Wis 
ring 15%@l6c. 

Ohio-—At Cincinnati, flats 1144c p 1b, twins 
124%@138c, cheddars 12%c.—At Columbus, 
cheddars 1314c, state flats 11%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice old 
cheddars 11%@12c p lb, flats 12@12\%c¢, win- 
ter made 10@11%%4c. 

At Boston, tone of market generally firm. 
N Y twins extra 12@12%c p lb, firsts 10%@ 
lie, Vt twins extra 12c, firsts 10%@11%éc, 
western twins extra lic, fair to good 10@ 
10%c, Ohio flats 10%@11c. * 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI« 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK~—At Syracuse, wheat 75c p 
bu, state corn 58c, No 2 white oats 35c, 
bran $19 p ton, cottonseed meal 25, hay 16 
@18. Eggs l4c p dz, live chickens 11@11%c 
p lb, turkeys 10@1lc, broilers 20@24c d w. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, onions 75¢c@1.50, tur- 
nips 25@40c, parsnips 50@60c, cabbage 2@ 
2.50 p 100, apples 1@1.25 p bu. 

At Albany, eggs 14@l5c p dz, live chick- 
ens 9@10c p lb, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@ 
10c, broilers 24@26c d w. Potatoes $1.50@ 
1.75 p bu, onions 2.75@5 p bbl, cabbage 5@ 
7 Pp 100, apples 2@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 6 
@7, carrots 60@70c, lettuce 40@60c, celery 
8@9 p 100 bchs. Corn 50@52c p bu, oats 
33@36c, bran 19.50@20 p ton, middlings 18@ 
20, hay 15@18.50. 

Att Rochester, white wheat 76@78c p bu, 
No 1 white oats 38@40c, rye 55@56c, barley 
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45@46c, middlings $20@21 p ton, corn mea] 21 
@22, hay 16@19. Appies 2@2.50 p bbl, beans 
2@2.50 p bu, onions 1.25, spinach 50c, lettuce 
20c p dz, celery 40@60c, radishes 20c. Eggs 
14@1l5c p dz, live chickens 9c p lb, fowls 9c, 
turkeys 9@l0c. Steers 74@8%ec p Ib d w, 
calves 8@8'4c, hogs 64%@6%c, sheep 7@10c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $19@19.50 p ton, timothy hay 15@17.50, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 784%@79c p bu, corn 
48%c, oats 33c. Eggs 13%@1l4c p dz, live 
fowls 10@10%c p lb, winter chickens 15@ 
20c, spring “chickens 25@30c, ducks 10@l1ic, 
fowls 94%@10%c d w, broilers 25@35c, frozen 
turkeys 9@12c. Apples 2@4 p bbl, straw- 
berries 25@40c p qt. York state potatoes 
45@55c p bu, Mich 40@45c, Danish cabbage 
18@24 p ton, cucumbers 4@6 p bskt, peas 
1.50@3, celery 1.50@2.50 p case, squash 2@3, 
spinach 1@1.25 p bbl, kale 40@50c, aspara- 
gus 25@45c p bch. 

At Pittsburg, recleaned clover seed $6.80 
» bu, do timothy 2@2.10, red top 90c@1.10. 
No 2 yellow corn 48@48%4c, oats 32@3216c, 
bran 17.75@18 p ton, timothy hay 14.50@ 
15.75, prairie 12@12.50, rye straw 10@10.50. 
Apples 3.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 4@6.50. Tur- 
nips 1.25@1.50 p bbl, carrots 90c@1, parsnips 
90c@1, horse-radish roots 4.50@5, potatoes 
35@55e p bu, onions 1.40@1.50, celery 65@80c 
p dz Maple sugar 10@1lic p lb, syrup 60@ 
75¢ p gal. Eggs 13@14c p dz, live fowls 10 
@10%c p lb, broilers 20c, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks 11@12c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
77%c p bu, corn 47%c, oats 3144c, rye 57c, 
timothy hay $15@17.50 p ton, clover mixed 
13.50@16, bran 19.50@21, middlings 18@20, 
cottonseed meal 25@26. Apples 2.50@5 p 
bbl, strawberries 15@25c p qt. Potatoes 48 
@53c p bu, onions 1.30@1.40, spinach 15c, as- 
paragus 2@4 p dz bchs, celery 1.50@2 p cra, 
fey peanuts 5\c p lb, fair 34@3%c. Eggs 
13%4@l4c p dz, spring chickens 25@32c p Ib 
l w, fowls 101%c ducks 10@11c. 











BIG USERS OF 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





The Continental Creamery Co., Topeka Kan., uses 175 De 


Laval Power separators. The 
uses 150. 


Elgin Creamery Co., Chicago, 
The Borden Condensed Milk Co. uses about that 


many. The Beatrice Creamery Co., Lincoln, Neb., uses 135. 
The Franklin County Creamery Association, St. Albans, 


y 
. 


+ A aes nearly 100. So does the Standard Butter Co., Owego, 


The Brady-Meriden Creamery Co., Kansas City; Parker 


Creamery Co., Hutchinson, Kan.; and John Newman Co., Elgin, 
Ill., all use over fifty machines each. 
The St. Marys Creamery Co., St. Marys, Ont.; Fairmont 


Creamery Co., Fairmont, Neb.; 


lington, Wis.; Belle Springs 


McCanna & Fraser Co., Bur- 
Creamery Co., Abilene, Kan; 


Forest Park Creamery Co., Edgerton, Kan., and the Hesston 
Creamery Co., Newton, Kan.; all use from 25 to 50 machines, 


All these are large Power 


machines, costing $500 to $800 


each. In addition some of these concerns have hundreds of 

“Baby” De Laval machines scattered among ~-heir patrons. 
Every concern named, as well as every other large user of 

separators, now uses and purchases De Laval machines exclu- 


sively. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RanooteH & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


327 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 




















for a thresherman to buy and fora farmerto use is the FARQUHAR CELEBRATED AJAX THRESHING 


EN YE and the FARQUHAR SEPARATOR, Engines made in sizes 4 h. p. andup, 


" THE BEST THRESHING OUTFIT — 










and combine the advantages of all successful 
than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and two 
injectors. There is norecord of a Farquhar Boiler ever expiod- 
ing. Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant threshing 
or farm use. Farquhar machines have all the late improve- 
7) ments and they thresh and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. 
wee Send for illustrated catalogue of Engines, T Ma- 
ays Saw Millsand Agricul 


ehinery tural Implements.1 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., LTD.. YORK, PA. 


Engines. Easy steamers and develop more 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The ministers of the foreign powers at 
Pekin view with alarm the military expe- 
dition against Gen Liu Kuan Ting, as they 
think he will retreat, probably laying waste 
the villages he traverses and killing native 
Christians, and that such actions will be 
used as an excuse by the military for fur- 
ther aggression. 

Reviewing the situation in So Africa Sir 
Alfred Milner says that while assured of 
ultimate success, the work will be slow 
and costly, and he admits that during the 
last six months there has been retrogres- 
sion in the campaign. 








The Pan-American exposition at Buffalo, 
N Y, will be opened May 1. President Mc- 
Kinley will start the machinery by pressing 
an electric button at Vicksburg, Miss. 





The coronation of King Edward will take 
place at the end of June, 1902. Westminster! 
abbey will be entirely closed to the public 
for four months prior to the event, and all 
services swill be suspended in order to pre- 
pare the interior for the ceremony. 

Mexico has signed the convention of the 
peace conference held at The Hague. China, 
Luxemburg and Turkey are now the only 
countries which have not signed the peace 
convention. 





The Hawaiian house has killed the bill to 
make the old flag of Hawaii the territorial 
emblem on the ground that it is not the rule 
for territories of the U S to have flags of 
their own. 





The strike of the McKeesport (Pa) plant 
of the American sheet steel company has 
been declared off, the company agreeing to 
reinstate the men whose discharge led to 
the strike. 





Pres and Mrs McKinley will go to Can- 
ton for the summer and the major portion 
of the heated saason will be spent quietly 
at home there. 





An immense steel forging plant is to be 
constructed near Billingsport, N J. More 
than 600 acres of land have been acquired, 
and the parties in interest are friends of 
Henry C. Frick, the great steel and coke 
factor of Pittsburg. 





The govt’s aggregate gold holdings for 
the first time in history have passed the 
half-billion dollar mark. The exact total 
was $500,278,506, of which $252,078,950 was 
held against certificates in the hands of 
the outside public and $150,000,000 as a 
reserve against outstanding U S notes, the 
balance being free assets. This is the 
largest amount of gold now held by any 
single financial institution in the world. 





A match factory independent of the trust, 
having a capacity of 15,000,000 matches a 
day, will be put in operation at Terre 
Haute, Ind, on June 1. 





The foreign ministers have estimated 
that $350,000,000 will cover all claims for 
indemnity against China. Of this amount 
France wants $38,600,000. 





Aguinaldo has issued an address to his 
people in which he accepts American au- 
thority and urges his fellow patriots to lay 
down their arms. 





Gen Corbin is to marry a daughter of the 
late John Patten of Cal, for years a partner 
of John W. Mackay and James G. Fair. 


Homer Lee, a former Stanford 
univ student, who went to China 
a little more than a year ago, and 
who is now a_e general in the im- 
perial army of the emperor of China, has 
returned to this country, and is on .is way 
to Washington and London to attempt to 
induce the American and English govts to 
intervene and again place the emperor of 
China on the throne. 








Investigation of the case of H. C. Hen- 
derson, the self-confessed kidnapper of 
Edward Cudahy, Jr, has been proved a 
fake. County Attorney Shields of Omaha, 
Neb, who went to Tex to see Henderson, 
Says that the alleged kidnapper is simply 
@ smooth individual who by his talk has 
succeeded in having his 13-year prison sen- 
tence reduced to four years, 


OUR STORY OF. THE NEWS 


FAMOUS CLARA BARTON 





The Universally Loved and Honored President of 
The Red Gross Society Gives Her Endorsement 
For Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 





Clara Barton, the Best Known Woman in the World, 
and Head of the Great Benevolent Red Cross Order, 
gives Recognition to Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood 
and Nerve Remedy. Miss Barton by her Encour- 
aging Words, thus Widens Her Helpful Influence 
to All Classes and Conditions of People who Need 
Health an? Strength. 





Who does not know of Clara Barton and the great society of which she is 
the practical, hard working President? 

Ask any of the Boys in Blue, who so gloriously upheld our banners in the 
Spanish War; ask them who is the most heroic woman in the world, and they 
will answer with one accord “ Clara Barton.” 

Superintending in-person, in the midst of those fever stricken ranks in 
Cuba, the supplies and the medicines which our own government failed to pro- 
vide, Clara Barton’s services to our soldiers will ever remain fresh in their 
memories. It is beyond question that Clara Barton and her relieving forces 
saved thousands of precious lives in that campaign. 

Every battlefield of modern times could tell a similar tale. 

All civilized and even barbarian nations yield courtesy and consideration to 
the cause Clara Barton represents and the official emblem of her society. 

Armenia, Africa, and India have cause to praise her good works. 

In the midst of deepest carnage her flag, the Red Cross, is never fired upon. 

The whole earth recognizes it and bows before it. 

Surrounded by the clashing interests of a selfish world Clara Barton stands 
for generosity, untiring energy, and sublime devotion to the relief of distress. 

Mothers bless her for the lives of sons. 

Wives give her grateful thanks for husbands restored to them by her 
timely aid. 

Children owe her gratitude for fathers safe return. 

If Clara Barton gives her endorsement to a medicine, tet every sufferer take 
heed, because she speaks solely in the interests of humanity. This is what she 
says: 


“ We have tried Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and although the remedy has been in our hands but a short time, 
we judge that the remedy has all of the merits which are claimed for 
it. We shall still continue its use, with the expectation that we 


shall be able to indorse it still more highly.” CLARA BARTON, 
President of the American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is indorsed and recommended 
by more people whom it has cured, more physicians, more hospitals and more 
charitable societies than any other remedy in the world, and if you wish to be 
made well and strong again, if you wish health to take the place of disease, if 
you wish to know what it is te be without pain, weakness, nervousness, humors 
or indeed any kind of nervous or physical suffering, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

Consultation, examination and advice in regard to any case may be had 
free, personally or by letter, at Dr: Greene's office, 35 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York City. Call or write to-day. 

















BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For all colors, and SA VE Dealers 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


tisement in this journal 


will confer a fave; upon the advertiser and tin 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 




















Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Except for one occasion, the winter fol- 
lowing Larkin’s visit to Chicago was one 
of quiet monotony for the dwellers at Cot- 
ton Run ranch. There was more snow than 
usual, which made life on the range more 
toilsome and fatiguing than common, and 
which drove hundreds of the weaker cat- 
tle to feed at the sheds and alfalfa stacks 
of the home buildings. The wolves, too, 
were unusually troublesome, preying upon 
the calves and young stock, until a gen-'! 
eral hunt was organized to exterminate, 
them if possible, or at least to drive them 
out of the country. All ranchmen for 50 
miles around, with as many of their em- 
ployees as could well be spared from their 
duties, participated in the hunt, which was 
of four days’ duration, the whole party ren- 
dezvousing at Cotton Run when the affair 
was over. Wolves were not the only ani- 
mals that suffered; besides scores of wolf 
skins the men brought in the carcasses of 
many a deer and antelope, and Major Pike 
displayed the pelt of a huge grizzly bear. 
Rogers had the freshly stripped covering 
of a full-grown mountain lion, while Lar- 
kin and Dave Campbell put in an appear- 
ance, each with the skin of a bull buffalo 
and a big haunch of his meat at his saddle. 

Guy Kent, now fully recovered from his 
hurt, remained at home to welcome the 
hunters. Here a substantial banquet was 
tendered them, and at his table the sto- 
ries of the hunt were told. Lorimer, gar- 
rulous, popular, and an intélligent wag, 
was always accorded the privilege of the 
floor on such occasions, and to him, when 
the meal was over, fell the duty of quiz- 
zing the hunters as to their adventures. 
“Where'd yeh git yer grizzly, majer?’ he 
asked. 

“In a hole on the side of a canon,” was 
the laconic reply. 

“Hum! Sort of ’n Isrial Putman biz’ness. 
Ever ride yer hoss down a mounting t’ 
save yer country an’ yer skin?” 

“No, sir, we had the mountain, and the 
skin, but the British to follow us were 
lacking.” 

“Hev an awful fight, er hairbreadth es- 
cape, er somethin’ ?’”’ 

"TI was awfully afraid,” the major con- 
fessed. 

“Come fur yeh, did ’e? Hed a turrible 
battle, hugged yeh, mebbe?” 

“Not a bit of it; I was awfully afraid I 
wouldn’t get him, that was all. You see, 
Mart and I rather thought there might 
be a bear in that hole. Mart had his bulls- 
eye with him, and we thought we'd risk 
going in. We wasn’t disappointed, for 
there, up on a shelf of rock, snoring away, 
was Ephraim. Mart held the light and I 
pumped him full of lead from*my Winches- 
ter. Come for me! Well, I shouid think he 
did; he came for me end over end down 
the rocks; he was dead when he got to me, 
though.” 

The company applauded, and Lorimer 
proceeded more cautiously. ‘Rogers,’ he 
said, “tell us how yeh got th’ cat.” 

Rogers responded briskly. “I was ridin’ 
out of a gully where I’d jes’ killed three 
wolves with one shot” (cries of “O! O!” and 
groans)—‘‘I mean one wolf with three 
shots, an’ was passin’ under some: thick 
spruces, w’en th’ cat, w’ich I hedn’t seen, 
made a jump fur me out of a tree. By 
good luck I hed m’ rope hangin’ at m’ sad- 
dle, w’ich when ’e sprung ’e poked his 
head through the noose. I kicked him off 
an’ drug him three mile; he was dead then, 
an’ I took off his pelt.” 

“How’d that bullet hole git in th’ pelt?’ 

“Shot it in t’ keep yeh guessin’.” : 

Lorimer changed his tactics, ‘Pete,’ he 
said, addressing one of Rogers’s men, who 
had been with him on the hunt, “is this 
story of stranglin’ th’ painter true?” 

“Certingly,” drawled Pete; “leastwise th’ 
boss wouldn’t tell a lie, fur nothin’, not 
even fur ten cents; but when ’t comes t’ 
draggin’ ten painters t’ death fur a dollar, 
I wouldn’t trust him. I’ve heerd him tell 
th’ same story nine times, ’thout change, 
s0 yeh mought try him with a dollar an’ 
git th’ effect.” 

Lorimer took a silver dollar from his 
pocket and laid it by Rogers’s plate. 
“Truth!” he demanded. oe 

With the utmost” nonchalance Rogers 
dropped the coin into tis pocket; and 


turned a face full of assumed humility to 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


his questioner. “This is now a matter of 
biz’ness,” he said; “th’ cat fell from a tree, 
dead from herat disease, assisted by a bul- 
let from my little gun.” 

“Sure yeh wa’n’t ridin’ along, peacefully 
chawin’ tobacker and ruminatin’ on th’ sin 
of lyin’, when this feroshus feline dropped 
a hundred feet onto yeh, and begun t’ claw 
a hole into yer vittles?”’ 

“Nope.” 

“An’ yeh didn’t gallantly grasp him by 
th’ throat with yer left hand, while yer 
hoss was a-sqummigin’ ’round like a haf- 
skinned eel, an’ you a-carvin’ of him up 
with yer keen bowie knife?’ 

‘‘Nope.”’ 

The questioner groaned. ‘Yeh’ve spil’t 
yer future, Rogers,’ he sighed; “yeh ain’t 
no success as a liar, an’ yeh needn’t never 
expect t’ describe a western huntin’ trip 
fur an eastern magazine.” 

When the laugh had subsided, Lorimer 
turned his battery upon the owners of the 
buffalo hides. ‘‘They ain’t be’n no buff’ler 
killed in this country in three years,” he 
said. ‘“‘Mebbe you fellers c’n onfold a har- 
rowin’ tale of where and how yeh got ’em.”’ 

“Wa’n’t nothin’ harrowin’ ’bout it,’ 
Campbell answered. “Me an’ Steve come 
acrost three cows an’ two bulls in a lone- 
some little holler in th’ mount’in; we 
sneaked ’round an’ shot both bulls, an’ 
skinned ’em, fur Steve wanted th’ hides to 
send east.” 

“What’d yeh do with th’ cows?” 
asked. 

“Didn’t do nothin’ with ’em; we didn’t 
want their pelts, ner meat either, fur that 
matter.” 

“Good boys,” cried Major Pike; and his 
sentiment was the verdict of all. 

*‘Mike,” Lorimer queried of the good- 
natured Irishman, ‘“what’d you bring in?” 

“Me harse,’”’ was the quick response. 

“But what game?” 

“Me game leg,” said Mike, who was a 
trifle lame. 

“TI thought this was a huntin’ party.” 

“Sure, wasn’t I-huntin’ all th’ toime?’”’ 

“What was yeh huntin’, if ‘’t wasn’t 

me?” 

“Phwat fur anneything but thim three 
graces, Faith, Hope an’ Charity.” Conal- 
ly asserted, gravely. . 

The eompany grew interested and Lori- 
mer was puzzled. “Yer guyin’ us, Mike,” 
he said, presently. 

“T was niver more in airnest in me loife,” 
cried Conally; an’ av ye’ll give me toime, 
I'll make ut plain t’ yez. Three years 
ago lasht spring, wan toime, I found on 
th’ range a cow wud three calves furninst 
her; triplets, they wor, be that same token. 
Wan av ’em was all black excipt th’ whoite 
face av him, wan all rid barrin’ a whoite 
spot bechuckst his shouldhers, an’ th’ other 
little felly all rid speckled over loike th’ 
schnoot av a Belfast Orangeman,—may th’ 
divil fly away wid ‘em! Thim calves 
growed up undher me eye, an’ ther onusual 
relationship give me an interest in ’em. 
Whin kem th’ spring round-up, I put Mr 
Kint’s brand on ’em mesilf, an’ a day er 
two afther obsarved ’em lickin’ aich other 
phwere they was burnt, they hed that 
same affection bechuckst em. Ez thim 
steers advanced in age I named’ th’ black 
wan ‘Faith,’ fur he was always continted 
whin th’ fade was short, bein’ that pashent. 
‘Hope’ was th’ rid wan’s name, himsilf iver 
hustlin’ so fur ‘t’ betther his condition. 
I bored no grudge agin’ th’ little spheckled 
felly on ‘count av his complexion, but 
named him ‘Charity,’ fur he was always 
givin’ up to the others. Ye’d niver see wan 
av thim pasturin’ all alone be himsilf whin 
the other two wud’nt be wid ’im.”’ 

Conally stopped long enough to wonder 
at the laugh that went round the table, 
and proceeded: ‘“‘They kem at lasht to hev 
thot habit so sthrong thot they cared nuth- 
in’ fur th’ company av th’ other cattle, but 
wud wander aff be thimselves; phwere I’d 
foind ’em afther a few days ,a moile er two 
from th’ bunch. Nayther Faith, Hope ner 
Charity wor in th’ lasht round-up, an’ I’ve 
be’n sakin’ ’em iver sence. I’d no doubt 
I'd come acrost ’em som’ers durin’ th’ hunt, 
thay bein’..that tame an’ apt to not stray, 
but I must confiss thot I’m- disapp’inted. 
I’m of th’ opinion, sorry. I ami to express 
th’ same, thot thim three graces hes be’n 
tuk be th’ rustlers.’ 

Silence reigned when Conally sat down; 
there was not a mian there, employer or 
employee, who did not understand the im- 
port of Mike’s speech, and the deductions 
drawn by ‘the honest cowboy found an 
echoing chord in every heart. The stillness 
was ecoming eloquent’ when Lorimer 
arose, 


Kent 
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“Gentlemen,” he said, “it'll be two years 
this fall sence we’ve hed a reg’iar visit 
from th’ rustlers, an’ as men in all stations 
of life must live, I h’ain’t no doubt but that 
they’re doin’ it by pickin’ up a few cattle 
here and there, jes’ enough so’s they won't 
be ’spicioned, till they git ready t’ make a 
big haul. They ain’t no doubt in my mind 
but what them triplets of Mike’s hes be’n 
stole, an’ I c’n vouch fur a similar dis- 
appearance of a few of my own cattle, 
where I dunno, but I hev my suspicions. 
If they’s ennybody here laborin’ under the 
Same suspicion, he’s hear from ’em.” 

Other ranchmen were heard from. Rich< 
ardson, from farther down the river, had 
missed a few steers, as had Tibbetts from 
up stream. Rogers was not sure about it, 
and Major Pike, whose ranging ground lay 
so far to the north, was certain that he 
had lost nothing during the past year, but 
he sounded the keynole ef renewed activity 
and ificreased vigilance when he said: “‘So 
many of us cannot be mistaken. What has 
happened is liable to happen again. I 
wholly agree with Mr Lorimer that the 
time for a wholesale raid is about ripe, al- 
though in all reason we need not expect it 
before fall. We have our organization, 
which let us keep intact, sleeping on our 
arms, as it were, ready to give the alarm, 
or to take the field at a minute’s notice if 
need be.” 

Rogers rose and made a suggestive mo- 
tion toward his belt. ‘Are we one?” he de- 
manded, and the whole company, rising as 
one man, responded: ‘‘We are!” 

Spring broke in early on southeastern 
Montana, and with it came its duties. The 
alfalfa on the great field sprung up green 
and strong, the fruit trees sprang into bud, 
corn fields, garden and pasture land de- 
manded attention, and Cotton Run ranch, 
with all its gexcess of wholesome life, 
responded. “Take charge of it, Stephen,” 
the old ranchman said. ‘What ther is of 
it, yer to blame fur ennyway, wich is to 
say they wouldn’t hev be’n nothin’ ef you 
hedn’t be’n here. There old McNabb and 
Wilson, like m’self, purty near in when’t 
comes t’ kitin’ round on hossback, but lots 
of days works in ’em when’t comes t’ your 
biz’ness. Take them two fellers to help yeh, 
and make Cotton Run ranch a place they 
read about, but very seldom see.” 

One morning when the corn was spring- 
ing and the alfalfa was showing lush and 
green, Larkin sought his employer. 

“T’ve be’n thinkin’,” he announced. “Yer 
always doin’ that, Stephen, so I ain’t sup- 
prised. What’s in th’ wind?’ said Guy Kent. 

“TI was thinkin’ *bout how favorably our 
alfalfa field is situated fur irrigation. 
There’s One Mile Crick with always lots 
o’ water in it runnin’ right past it, and 
fur that matter, if we .hed a good dam, 
th’ water c’d be carried in a dry time to 
th’ garden, er to enny of th’ plowed fields.” 

Kent stroked his long whiskers and 
thought for a moment. ‘“When’d we better 
build our dam, Stephen?” he asked. 

“Sooner th’ better; th’ dry spell’s comin’ 
on, yeh know.” ‘ 

“All right, m’ boy, what you say goes, 
we'll begin to dam that crick to-morrow, 
wherever you say.” . 

On the morrow a suitable place was 
selected and the dam completed before 
came the spring round-up, at which func- 
tion Steve assisted, and thereat he invest- 
ed all his savings in calves and mavericks, 
which henceforth bore the registered brand 
of an S and an L curiously interlaced. June 
drew on, and with its last few days came 
the news of Helen’s approaching home- 
coming... All was excitement and anticipa- 
tion, for she announced the fact that her 
friend, Miss Manning, would accompany 
her to spend the summer vacation. 

On the night Mr Kent received his niece’s 
letter, Larkin, in obeying his summons, 
found the ranchman at his desk, holding 
Helen’s announcement in his hand. 
“Stephen,” he said with an air of great 
solemnity, “Missy is comin’ home; she’s on 
her way now, and I dunno but what she’s 
to Major Pike’s this minnit. Her and a gal 
friend of her’n is goin’ to wait there till 
we come after ’em. Yeh don’t s’pose yeh 
e’d go down there after ’em, do yeh?” anx- 
iously. : 

Searcely able to conceal his delight, Lar- 
kin answered: “I s’pose I could, Mr Kent.” 

The ranchman drew a long sigh of relief. 
“Thank yeh, Stephen,” he said. “I: was 
afraid yeh might not want t’ go, and rd 
hef t’ ride with that strange gal fur fifty 
mile. Hitch th’ grays ’fore. th’. new buck- 
board in th’-mernin’ and go down. Yeh 
e’n. stop with th’ major‘ over night and 
start hack next day.” .-:..: 2 

[To Be Continued.] 
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Planting Turnips with Father. 


MISS IDAL. 





I was very sorry to hear of the death 
of Silas Q. Croker, and should like to ex- 
tend my sympathy to his family. He was 
always one of my favorite writers; for 
that matter, the whole family were inter- 
ested in his letters. Golden Rays, you 
think I will only have myself to support 
if I am an old maid. Do you mean to 
insinuate that I should support my poorer 
half if I entered the state of wedded bliss 
(2)? If so, I certainly don’t agree with 
you, 

My cousin certainly was pretty good com- 
pany. He had rather an. amusing way of 
addressing himself, as though he was talk- 
ing to another person. ‘“He’p you'se’ff, 
Morris,” he would say, while helping him- 
self to something to eat; or when pouring 
out a glass of water, and there would be 
only a few drops in the pitcher, “Now 
don’t drink you’se’ff to death.” I’m sorry 
to say he has lost a good deal of his south- 
ern talk, though he still retains his “‘buck- 
ets” and a few other things. I love to 
hear a southerner talk. But I know a man 
who can beat him in the talking line, al- 
most. He never seems at a loss for con- 
versation. The first time I ever saw him 
I sat in silent admiration, and wondered 
how he thought of it all. You don’t have 
to addle your brain trying to think of some- 


thing to say, for he saves you that 
trouble. ; 
So, Mistress Chatterbox, you think you 


will be too old to vote? Perhaps you will 
and perhaps you won't. It is coming, 
though, some day. It mak me smile to 
hear them say a woman would vote the 
way “Pa” votes. They needn’t talk, for 
nine men out of 10 do the same _ thing. 
Though I know several who, since they 
have been married, vote the way their 
‘“papa-in-law’’ votes. 

Michigan Specs, the answer to my riddle 
was all right, so far as it goes, but there 
is considerable more to it than that. Jay 
Kay, I once did some harrowing and start- 
ed off straight enough, but soon got 
crooked. It is impossible for me to Keep 
a straight line. We sowed some rutabaga 
turnips one year (that is the first and last 
time). They have to be planted in rows, 
so they can be cultivated. I had to go and 
drive the horse, as you have to go twice 
through one row to get close enough to 
the turnips, and the horse walked so fast 
my father couldn’t half work and keep 
her from stepping on the turnips. I had to 
hold her back, keep her close up and also 
keep her from stepping on them, but every 
little while she would plant her foot on 
a turnip. My father said I let her step on 
more turnips when I drove than she did 
when he was alone. 

Did any of you ever read The Fair God, 


by Lew Wallace? That is a fine book, 
but oh, such dreadful names! Even the 
abbreviations are formidable. Lately I 


read Mohun, by John Esten Cooke. It’s 
glorious. This was the last of the series. 
l’d like to read the rest of them (and his 
other books also)—Surry of Eagle’s Nest, 
Hilt to Hilt, and Hammer and Rapier. 
Mohun is the last. I am not sure whether 
there are any more that belong in this 
series or not, or whether that is the right 
order. 





A Circler’s Death—At Clay Center, Kan, 
Mar 15, Harry A. Rowland died of appen- 
dicitis. He was sick only one week. He 
was the secretary of Circle 23 and always 
wrote interesting .letters, and we shall miss 
them much. He was a student of the agri- 
cultural college in that place.—[A Member. 





Stuck in the Mud—I have never been out 
of the state of Iowa. Once I was picking 
some stones out of a spring near our house, 
but the frost had not got clear out of the 
ground yet. I had my rubber boots on, and 
when I got all the stones that I wanted, 
I went to get out of the mud, which was 
up to the top of my boots, but I could not 
move. I worked for about half an hour, 
but the mud grew deeper and _ deeper. 
Pretty soon I began to yell with all my 
might. My father and brother were in the 
wood close by cutting timber. Charley 
heard me and came down to see what was 
the matter. When he found me he called 
papa. When papa arrived, Charley took 
hold of my shoulders and papa got hold 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


of him, and they pulled me out of my boots, 


which stuck in the mud.—[J. L. E. Burr. 





Killakrankie, I would rejoice to see the 
Boers win their independence. Colorado 
Columbine, you are right,—the Filipinos are 
fighting for liberty. I am 13 years old and 


only went to school one winter. I was 
struck with paralysis six years ago and 
will be a cripple all the rest of my life.— 


[Indiana Democrat, 

The picture in Feb 9 of a country school 
room looks natural. That is the kind of a 
school I have always been to, until the 
last two months. I never meant my first 
letter to be printed, but some girls know 
what larger brothers will do. How many 
of the girls can turn a separator? I never 
had any experience with bees, but one time 
I was riding horseback and went to turn 
a corner and the saddle turned under the 
horse and I went on the ground.—[Calistia 
Corp. 

A SIGN OF SPRING 
So, Robin, you have come again. 
To see you I am glad. 
For a long time you’ve been 
Or it seems as if you had. 


away, 


Now build your dawny little nest, 
And rear your young with care; 

And when as old as you think right, 
Teach them to fly in air. 


And also teach them that sweet song 
Which you so sweetly sing, 

So that with joy they may foretell 
The coming of some spring 
ARCHIE PauL AKELEY (Fourteen). 





I have attended several parties this win- 
ter. We go in loads of 18 to 26, and when 
we arrive at the place chosen for the party, 
we spend our time in speaking and singing 
and playing various games, until a lunch 
is served, which consists of biscuit and 
coffee, pickles, cake and cheese. After lunch 
we start for home, arriving about 1 o’clock. 
[Iva, New York. 

I live in the mountains of Calavera, Cal, 
near a mining town, but all the mines have 
closed down and no one seems to be mov- 
ing. In what way does the moon affect 
farmers’ crops?—[Edna Tupper. 

Electrophorous, I think you will have your 
hands full if you defend football against all 
“anti cranks.”’—{Ahmo. 


A Month’s Test Free. 
If you have Rheumatism, write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., 
Box 153, for six bottles of bis Rheumatic Cure, exp. paid, 
Send no money. Pay $5.50 if cured. 


PARLOR ORGAN Reduction, 


The world’s | music house, Lyon & ae of 
Chicago, to chore. y reduce stock is offering un 
dented vajues. Fine Lyon & Healy Organs formerly 
bringing 365,n0w Ly Organs formerly $75,n0w 
Used Org ans from $10 2 ae, = ton an organ is 
avery onal matte e ship oreene everywhere, 
Don’t fail to write today for ow * ., 
St. 
LL. 


LYON & HEALY, castize? 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


For Railroad and Commercial Service. Typewriter Course 
Free. Paying Positions Guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
Pa. 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, 

















WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY :—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. Recruits specially desired forservice 
in Philippines. For information apply to es 
Officer, 25 Third Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 Fast 125th St., 
New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brookly n, N. Y.; 61 North 
8t., ee ee N. Y.: Kingston, N. a3 ais 3 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y.; 150 Lake St., Elmira ; Bastable 
Building, Sy racuse, N. Y.; Clarendon ‘Buliaing, Utica, N. 
> =; a + Building, Geneva, N. Y.; 26 East sone St., 
Rocheste . ¥.; Pearland Chureh Sts., Buffalo, ; 
1316 Filbert Be. re Philadelphia, Pa. ; 227 Walnut St., “darris: 
burg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 13944 hae 4th iy Williamsport, 
Pa.; 1116 Rs ty} Ave., “altoo 275 Market St., 
Newark, } ; or 102 West 4th St. Wilnington Del. 








A Good Deal of Nonsense 


About “ Blood Purifiers’? and “ Tonics.’’ 


Every drop of blood, every bone, nerve 
and tissue in the body can be renewed in 
but one way, and this is, from wholesome 
food properly digested. There is no other 
way and the idea that a medicine in itself 
can purify the blood or supply new tissues 
and strong nerves is ridiculous and on a 
par with the folderol that dyspepsia or 
indigestion is a germ disease or that other 
fallacy, that a weak stomach which re- 
fuses to digest food can be made to do so, 
by irritating and inflaming the bowels by 
pills and cathartics. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indiges- 
tion, sour stomach, gas and bloating after 
meals because they furnish the digestive 
principles which weak stomachs lack, and 
unless the deficiency of pepsin and diastase 
is supplied it is useless to attempt to cure 
stomach trouble by the use of “tonics,’ 
“pills” and ‘“‘cathartics’” which have abso- 
lutely no digestive power, and their only 
effect is to give a temporary stimulation. 

One grain of the active principle in Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3000 
grains of meat, eggs and similar foods and 
experiments have shown that they will do 
this in a glass bottle at proper tempera- 
ture, but of course are more effective in 
the stomach, 

There is probably no remedy so univer- 
sally used as Stuart’s Tablets because it 
is not only the sick and ailing, but well 
people who use them at every meal to insure 


perfect digestion and assimilation of the 
food. 
People who enjoy fair health take Stu- 


art’s Tablets as regularly as they take their 
meals, because they want to keep well. 
Prevention is always better than cure and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do both; they 
prevent indigestion and they remove it 
where it exists. The regular use of one or 
two of them after meals will demonstrate 





their merit and efficiency better than any 
other argument. 
NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS@¢BLADDER 


Bright's Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain 
in the Back, Dropsy, ¢tc., you will upon 
request be mailed 


A LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Blad- 
der Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing of water, 
Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper methys- 
ticum, from the Ganges River, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It 
acts directly on the Kidneys and cures by draining out 


of the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. 
Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., tes- 


Advocate, that it completely cured 
him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ 
standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that 
in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Rheu- 
matism and Kidney and Bladder disease after ten years’ 
suffering, the bladder trouble being so great he had to 
rise ten to twelve times during the night. Many ladies, 
including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, of Locktown, N. J., and 
Mrs. James Young. of Kent, Ohio, also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in Kidney and other diseases 
peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this great discov- 
ery for yourself we will send you one Large Case by mail 
Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will reec- 
ommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific, and cannot 
fail, Address, the Church Kidney Cure Company, 541 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Artistic = Monuments 


HAN PCAN ones i White Bronze 


Martie is entirely out of date. 38-ZTOWN, 
uires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
or rth, Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze fo0'S 
frost. 
than any stone. Then why not investigate it? 
nearly one hundred public monuments. 
Write at once for free 
8s. We deal. direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of d 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., 


Granite soon gets mo: diseolored 


everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
oss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
It has been adopted for 
We have designs from $4.00 to 
ee designs and tnformation. It puts you guser 


ieee, -? STREET, 
ridgeport, Conn. 














As We Live and Think. 


“No More Than Right’—I am not an 
enthusiastic worker for the cause of wo- 
man’s rights, as I think the men as a rule 
are competent to manage national affairs, 
yet I think it no more than right that 
women should have an equal chance with 
the men in making the laws by which all 
are governed alike. Literatus Ruris, I 
think women should have labor-saving ma- 
chinery and contrivances as well as men, 
and after finishing her work, if a woman 
has time to attend a club meeting, or spend 
an hour or so reading some good magazine, 
it is only right that she should do so. 
What man, no matter how hard working 
he may be, does not have time to visit the 
nearest town, at least once a week, and 
to read his newspaper?—[C. M. J. 





Has Woven 10383 Yards—About two 
years ago, I wrote to the Table. I told you 
then that I was having a loom made. I 
had an aunt in Indianola, Neb, who came 
and taught me how to warp and draw in 
one piece of carpet, in March, 1899. Since 
then I have kept an account of the num- 
ber of yards of carpet I have woven. How 
much do you suppose? Only 1033 yards. 
Now I will ask if any of the Tablers weave, 
and if anyone can send a draft for draw- 
ing in dice or checkerboard work? It is 
done in warping. Do the Y F’s know what 
16 to 1 means away out west? If not, come 
out and you will find that it means 16 boys 
to one girl. We have just had as hard 
a storm as we have had for years here. 
The snow blew and drifted very high. It 
will be hard on the people’s cattle, for 
there was not much feed raised and the 
straw is almost all fed up. Our grass is 
not tall, but is like a carpet on the ground. 
It grows only about three inches high, but 
is very good feed. A great many people 
have more horses than they can raise feed 
for and so the horses live all winter on the 
grass, which is called “buffalo grass.’’— 
[Farmer’s Wife, Nebraska. 





Our Secretary’s Suggestion—Perhaps 
some will surmise that the officers of the 
A A L C have ceased to exist, but this is 
to prove thgt one at least does, and can 
vouch for the others. I am real sorry that 
the circlers did not elect one to fill my 
place, but as they have seen best to elect 
me, I shall continue to do all in my power 
to make the A A L C a success. There 
are many circles not yet reported to the 
national organization, which should do so 
at once. Come and help us make this na- 
tional organization what it ought to be. We 
are as yet in our infancy and it needs the 
co-operation of all circles to make it not 
only a success but a grand success. Many 
secretaries have been prompt with their 
remittances, which speaks well for their 
circles. We are in hopes soon to have more 
suitable badges in the shape of a breast- 
pin,—something neat that all will take a 
pleasure in wearing.—[Uncle Will, Treas- 
urer, 





A Part of Heaven—I was sorry to hear 
that Silas Q. Croker had left “the Table” 
forever. I suppose, Bachelor of Cresco, the 
reason the young folks’ table is leading the 
old folks’ in point of numbers is because 
so many have followed your example and 
remained away. As you are fond of flow- 
ers, I wish you could see my bay window 
just now. I think flowers and music must 
be part of heaven, given to earth. As for 
mothers-in-law, there are some good, kind 
ones as well as otherwise, the same as there 
are some good children-in-law, and others 
not so good. Mr J. B. Davis’s family is 
truly a remarkable one. ‘The sons and their 
wives, the daughters and their husbands, 
and the father, are all mentioned, but not 
a word said about the poor old mother. I 
can imagine her, toilinge and careworn, 
bringing up her babies, one after another, 
until weary and worn out with the cares 
of life, she lay down to “sleep” and is now 
resting.—[Matilda. 





East Tennessee—Fond du Lac, will say 


that I came here from near London, O, 20 | 


years ago. There is some catarrh and 
rheumatism here, yet but little. My brother 
came here with a bad case of catarrh of 
some 10 or 12 years’ standing and is now 
well of it and has used no medicine since 
coming. I know of a case of bronchitis 


of long standing, where the man was un- 
able to leave bed for some weeks even af- 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


ter coming, who has improved to such 
an extent that the man has been in bus- 
iness for years. He came from Indiana. To 
eonsumptives I’d say, go to the sanitarium 
at Asheville, N C, and get cured, and come 
here and keep well. Others have. The great- 
est crops grown in East Tennessee might 
be said to be healthy children and fat 
dogs, yet by a new law we hope to cur- 
tail or dehead the dogs. As to the moon- 
shiners, will say that they live back in 
the mountains and usually in peace. I 
have been here 20 years and have never 
seen one yet, to the best of my knowledge. 
One might travel for a month in the moun- 
tains, and if he would behave himself, 
would receive the kindest of treatment and 
no charge be made for board and lodging. 
The mountain people are very generous 
and kind, and very few are engaged in il- 
licit distilling. If health is one considera- 
tion, I’d come to East Tennessee, as west 
is too low and middle even not high enough. 
[I. H. Rodgers. 





“TOMBOY’’ LADYSHIP. 
The tomboy is the “‘boy’”’ for me. 
Her ruddy face I love to see. 
With father and brother she is out 
In garden, farm and all about. 


She grows up strong like her brother;— 
Some time to be a help to mother, 
Some time to be a lady fine and fair 
As is found in town or anywhere. 


With healthy body comes healthy mind 
And graces of ladyship refined, 

From habits formed in girlhood days, 
By ‘‘tomboy”’ rambles and homely ways. 


Watch and note her where you will, 
She’s the same strong, true girl stili; 
Faithful to husband, true as a friend, 
Making the world better to life’s end. 

’ BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Instinct or Reason?—J. L. Hersey, why 


not read Darwin, the great naturalist? In 
his book, the Descent of Man, the chapters 
ou the mental and moral sense treat of the 
various instincts of animals,—some inher- 
ited, others complex and often conflicting, 
and where instinct might leave off and rea- 
son begin, the moral sense referring more 
to man’s actions and the motives by which 
they were evolved. As an example of mar- 
velous instincts, he cites, in insects, the 
sterile worker-bees, which leave no off- 
spring to inherit the effects of experience. 
[Rancher. 


‘ 





Fond du Lac, no case of catarrh can live 
here and we have hot mineral springs 
within half a day’s drive that have cured 
the most stubborn cases of rheumatism in 
a short time. You will find the winters 
milder and the summers cooler than Wis- 
consin, and a storm to do financial dam- 
age has never been known. One of the 
best farming and stock countries known. 
[An Idaho Farmer’s Wife. 

Fond du Lac, we are in middle Tennessee, 
about 55 miles from Chattanooga, and while 
there is some catarrh and some rheuma- 
tism, not one who has had either trouble 
before coming here but has been greatly 
benefited by the change and some severe 
cases of rheumatism cured.—[O. N. Alden. 

I am a matron of but a few years; an 
ex-school teacher. It wouldn’t do to say 
which I like best, housekeeping or teach- 
ing; but who else has had a similar expe- 
rience and will give us a iew thoughts?— 
[Sister Lulu. 

In the story “An Easter Viscord,’’ the 
author speaks of the “shining sickle of the 
new moon,” and therein lies the discord, 
for no one ever saw a new moon at Easter. 
It is always the first Sunday after the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox. 
We had new moon March 20, vernal equi- 
nox March 21, and full moon April 3.—[Mrs 
cas Be, Ba 





If You Have Dyspepsia 
Send no money but write Dr. Shoop, Racine, Wis., Box 153, 
for six bottles uf Dr. Shoop’s Restorative, express paid. If 
cured, pay $5.50—if not, it is free. . 





Needn’t Care a Butto 


if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- : , 
ton, with Improved Wash- x ] 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspend- 
er button or not. Slip it 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. By 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, free on re- 
quest. 


You 






AMERICAN RING CO., Box 60, Waterbury,Conn. 











An absorbing chapter of inside 
political history, telling of the 
secret magnanimity that marked 
the behavior of two oper. enemies 
at a great crisis in their lives. 


By Honorable 
Charles Emory Smith 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
Soon to appear in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


A weekly magazine, handsomely illustrated 
y Benjamin 


and + mone Established 1728 
Franklin and continuously published for 173 
years, now enters 300, homes, with an 
advancing circulation of one thousand a day. 


Send Months (18 weeks), and we 
will send to you, without any extra charge, 
two valuable little books: “‘ The Young Man 
and the World" and “‘ The Making of a 
Merchant.”” These books contain reprints 
of famous articles which appeared in the 
Post, written by the most prominent men 
in the United States. Think of it! The Post 
every week for three months and two ine 
teresting books —all for ONLY 25c. 
a a 

AGENTS make more m q 

on the Post than on most an: else. 

Write for our Special Offer to Agents. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


an 
to try the Post for Three 

















There is more gold in the rolied plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other goJd-plated button. 
The name KREMENTZ stamped on 
the back guarantees the quality and 


insures a new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. 
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Improved Favorite Washer. 


artic 

can be washed by hand. 
No wash board—no injury 
to clothes. It minimizes 
househoid drudgery. So 
light running that a child 
can operate it. Quickly 
pays for itself. Guaran- 
teed the quickest, most 

ractical, durable and 
est machine made, or 
money back. Tested and 
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What to Give an Invalid. 


E. W. 
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An invalid or convalescent usually appre- 
ciates a present of fruit. The great desire 
of anyone confined to the house or to bed 
is for a change—something radically dif- 
ferent from the gruels or egg and milk 
dishes which lose much of their nourishing 
power by appearing with wearisome fre- 
quency. A sick person fn the country gen- 
erally welcomes three or four sweet oranges 
with a gratitude quite out of proportion to 
the magnitude of the gift. They are infin- 
itely better than when given in the form of 
marmalade. It:is difficult to understand 
why jelly should ever have been considered 
an appropriate present for a_ sickroom. 
Some of the money spent in sugar for jel- 
lies might very advantageously be invested 
in a few clusters of California grapes, or in 
a pineapple, one of the most welcome things 
imaginable to a debilitated stomach. Even 
a slice of canned pineapple, with its clear, 
delicious juice, will give a discouraged con- 
valescent a new idea of the value of life. 
Thousands of fruit-eaters have never tast- 
ed grape fruit—the shaddock, as it is called 
in some parts of the south; and yet if it 
could not be obtained otherwise, it would 
be worth while to be ill for the sake of 
getting one’s hands on a magnificent spec- 
imen, with its orange shape and lemon 
complexion, and never-wearying flavqr. 

Bananas require to be eaten with salt, 
and carefully masticated, before they can 
be considered digestible, so, unless in small 
quantities, they are not appropriate for an 
invalid. Dates and nuts are of course inad- 
missible. Figs are less valuable than fresh, 
juicy fruit. 

Of home-grown fruits the most welcome 
to an invalid are those which are not grown 
on his or her farm. The flavor of raspber- 
ries, either fresh or canned, red or black, 
is so well known that a gift of this fruit is 
no treat. Strawberries are insipid unless 
sugared into indigestibility. A jar of fine 
peaches or Bartlett pears, with just enough 
sugar in them to bring them to the sweet- 
ness of the natural fruit when ripe on the 
tree,—and that is a _ surprisingly small 
amount,—is a gift to be glad of. Cherries 
and plums, where there is a marked per- 
sonal preference for them, are good; but 
the choicest fruit in the world, if smothered 
in sugar, will not be relished by one who 
is recovering, or trying to recover, from 
fever or grip or any other weakening 
disease. Black currants are supposed to be 
specially appropriate for sickness; but if 
they are not a rarity, red currants or 
gooseberries, or anything to which the 
patient is not accustomed, are better. Some- 
times a new or unusual flavor will give 
zest to the appetite, and seems to start 
one on the high road to health. I have 
always dated the beginning of a recovery 
from a wearisome illness with the gift of 
a little bag of dried elderberries. Their 
hygienic value resided chiefly in the fact 
that I had never tasted dried elderberries 
before. Their peculiar wild flavor was de- 
lightfully reminiscent of summer rambles 
in fields and byways. I once heard the 
sickly daughter of wealthy parents declare 
that she would like to be poor, because 
then she could have all the stewed prunes 
and dried apples she wanted to eat. But 
éven the wholesome apple, either dried or 
green, is rendered unfit for an invalid by 
being sprinkled with the so-called essence 
of lemon sold in bottles. If flavoring is 
desired, a lemon sliced up and stewed with 
the apples, being careful to remove the 
seeds, is much léss objectionable. 

As a rule, anything very sweet or very 
sour is hurtful to a weak stomach. Strong 
lemonade and raspberry vinegar are inju- 
rious. Fruits that are candied or brand- 
ied would, if reproduced in marble, make 
a pretty ornament for a tombstone. 

Next to giving an invalid something new 
and pleasant to digest, it is a good idea 
to give him or her something new and 
pleasant to think about. This is best 
achieved by the temporary loan of a baby. 
A ten-minute call from a nice baby is a 
welcome event in the monotony of a_sick 
room. The small guest is so utterly un- 
aware that there is anything deplorable in 
the present condition of things, he is so 
absolutely sure that this is the best of all 
possible worlds, that his mere presence is 
a tonic. He has no solicitudes, no carking 
anxieties. no ambition except to have a 





good time and if possible to insert his toe 
in his mouth. He is really an ideal person 
to call on the sick, because he is always 
cheerful, never fulsomely sympathetic, and 
very unwilling to stay too long. 





Education does not always enable one to 
start higher on the ladder, but it invariably 
hastens the ascent. Let an educated man 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


start in life as a hod carrier and it will not 
be long till he is foreman, or a contractor, 
whereas the ignorant fellow is very likely 
to stay where he started.—[Exchange. 





“Possibly the Chinese would take a 
little more kindly to Christianity if they 
realized that you can believe in it without 
practicing it.”’ 
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Dust 


Washing Powder 


Read the directions on tne package and see if you are getting 
all the help from GOLD DUST that you can have. It is 
better than ammonia and soda and much easier to use. 
House work is hard work without GOLD DUST. 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis 


Boston Montreal 


Also manufacturers of FAIRY SOAP 
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FAMILY WASHER FREE “302° — 


The Old Fashioned Way 


Makes Monday a Day Drea 


Clothes 


of Washin 
by louse- 


udgery? 


THE 1900 BALL BEARING WASHER is a won- A 
derful invention, far ahead of washboards and all other Len | << = 


machines, It 
quicker. 
clothes soon pays for its cost 
operate it. 
a to injure the most delicate fabrics. 
principle. 
the clothes clean in six minutes. 
und and tear the clothes. 


t anywhere on 30 days’ trial without any ex 
We pay freight both ways. 


of any nd. 
booklet and particulars to 


does the washing better, cleaner, cheaper an 
The saving in materials and wear and tear on 
p: t It is so simple that a child can 
The washing is done while you sit by its side. “! 


Forces the water through every fibre and washes 
All other methods rub, 
Sold on easy monthly installments. ) 























Entirely new od 


Write for 


1900 WASHER CoO., 


THE 
101 E State Street, 


Bi nghamton, N. ¥. 





seamless steel tubing, 24, 24 or 26 inc 
ameled in black, green or maroon, neat! 
Highest grade ome ment, toolbag and tools, 
Olipper pneumatic t 
known for a strictly 
ean sell the extra one at 
yours rite for Free 


High Grade Bicycle. 


frame, 


2, 
res, with quick re of eve: 
of 





cut this ad. out and 
send to us, state whether 
0 a ON EY erga it 4 
eycle. 8 
WHEELS 50 Cents EXTRA), solos and gear 
wanted and we willsend you this HIGHEST GRADE 
#90) MODEL EDGEMERE BIGYCLE by express C.O.D., 
\ subject to examination. You can examine it at 
‘\ your nearest express office, and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented, the equal of 
A bicycles that sell everywhere at $20.00 to $40.00 the 
— RFUL BARGAIN YOU EVER 
SAW OR HEARD OF, then pay the Sil 7 5 
express agent OUR SPECIAL PRICE, a 

(or $12.25 for ladies), aud express ‘charges, express 

eharges are only 50 to 75 cents for 500 miles, 
fs covered b: 190 1 MODEL EI EDGEMERE 
“==r== Built on the ome latest lines, made Gren ‘genninn 1%- 
finest two-piece hanger, finest full ball bearin handsome 
striped, highly nickeled, beautifull y finished throughout. 
handle bars, highest grade genuine 


als, up or down turned ie I 
@11-75 Is the lowest price ever 


teday. 





th » Order 
‘A on O1b.00 te obs ony Onder cone at yeu 
raitcnouen icect. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. ILL. 














To Make Perfect. 


ADELBERT F- CALDWELL 





“Once more I must fire thé vase, and then,” 

Said the potter, “ twill bear the test of men!” 

“I see,’”’ said the hermit, who passed that way, 
“Why I must bear triais another day!”’ 


Knitted Afghan. 


SARAH E. WILCOX, 








Use Germantown yarn and coarse steel 
needles. Nine skeins of black, two skeins 
each of white, pink and blue and one 
skein of yellow and to put the stripes to- 
gether 1 oz of black double zephyr and 
1 oz of yellow will be required. 

On three or four needles, as is most con- 
venient, cast 50 stitches with black yarn 
and knit in ribs. Every rib is formed by 
knitting twice across in garter stitch. Knit 
12 ribs with black, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 blue 
and yellow (1 blue and one yellow alter- 
nated, and in knitting back throw yarn 
back between every st, making blue st come 
above blue ones in preceding row, and yel- 
low ones above yellow. This gives a very 
pleasing effect in the stripe). Make 1 rib 
with pink, 1 with blue and 1 with white 
yarn. Now make 12 blue ribs, 1 white, 1 
pink, 1 blue and yellow by alternating st as 
before, 1 pink, 1 blue, 1 white. 

Make 12 pink ribs, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 blue 
and yellow, 1 pink, 1 white, 1 blue. 

Make 12 white ribs, 1 blue, 1 white, 1 
pink, 1 blue and yellow, 1 pink, 1 white. 
Repeat five times to form one stripe, end- 
ing with 12 black ribs. 

Knit two stripes with colors, and three 
stripes with black, one in the center, with 
a stripe in colors each side, and a black 
stripe on the outside of each colored stripe. 

Knit black stripes in basket stitch as 
follows. If you would like the black a little 
wider than colored stripe cast on 60 stitches, 

lst row—Knit plain. 

2d row—Purl 3, knit 7, repeat to end of 
row. 

3d row—Plain. 

4th row—K 3, p 7, repeat. 

56th row—Plain. 

6th row—P 3, k 7, repeat. 

7th row—Plain. 

1st row of second block: K 5, (p 3, k 7) 
to last 5 st, which knit. 

2d row—Plain. 

3d row—P 5, (k 3, p 7) to last 5 st, which 
purl. 

4th row—Plain. 

5th.row—K 5, (p 3, k 7) to last 5 st, which 
knit. 

Alternate these two sets of blocks, hav- 
ing always a plain row between pattern 
rows. 

When the stripes are set together com- 
pleting the body of the afghan, knit in a 
fringe with a crochet hook across either 
end with black yarn, or yarn in colors 
matching the stripes. 





Ask the Men Folk in-odd moments or 
rainy days to prepare a quantity of light, 
dry kindlings to start the summer fire, 
also to cut the summer wood fine, and a 
large part of it short, for use at one side 
of the stove. With short wood, a fire in 
one end will heat the teakettle, cook or 
warm up a dish quickly, with less heat 
in a room. It is a great lack of economy 
to burn long wood in a cook stove in hot 
weather.—[S. E. W. 


Lamps and lLanternms—Here comes 


another housekeeper with, perhaps not the 
best way, but her way of cleaning lamps 
and lanterns. Wash the chimneys in warm 
suds, rinse in clear cold water and place 
them on the kitchen range to dry, while 
you proceed to fill the lamps, trim wicks, 
using an old toothbrush for the burners. 
I have followed this method for three 
years and find it much easier than the 
old way, and have never broken a chim- 
ney. On removing from the range, if you 
find a few drops of water, er spots, these 
can be quickly removed with a cloth. A 
little experience will soon teach yow what 
part of the range to place them to dry, 
[Another Farmer’s Wife. 





Rag Carpet Answers—In reply to sev- 
eral queries concerning my article on rag 
carpeting, March 2 issue, I will say that a 
pretty stripe may be arranged in_ this 
way. In the middle a few threads of hit 


and miss or somber colors; on each side | 


about three or four threads of black and 
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yellow twisted rags, next blue, perhaps 
light and dark shades yellow, brown or 
gray, then green, next red. This will make 
quite a wide fancy stripe. The black or 
very dark brown rags use by themselves. 
A variety of taste may be displayed in the 
arrangement. To color yellow, use 1 oz bi- 
chromatic of potash and 2 oz sugar of lead. 
Dissolve them separately in as much hot 
water as will cover the goods. Dip into 
potash water first. Keep at boiling heat 
for about half an hour. The above will 
color 2 lbs cotton goods.—[Mrs F. M. Cham- 
berlain. 





The slums are already dark with pessim- 
ism, and require nothing so much as a 
flood of optimism.They need cheer and hope. 
Condolence and sentimental sympathy so 
profusely offered should be replaced by en- 
couragement. Emphasize the one talent 
they have, and this will bring five or 10 into 
manifestation.—[Wood’s Political Economy 
of Humanism. 





“A teacher’s fitness to de the work does 
not consist so much in the amount she 
knows about nature as it does ‘in the 
amount she loves nature, and would like to 
know about it.” 
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[F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the différences-—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that, 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear, 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index’’ describes al/ ren gx and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macpertn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


J am so thankful for what Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has 
done for me,” writes Mrs. John T. 
Smith, of Slocan, B. C., Box 50. 
“It cured me of a disease which 
was taking away all my strength, 
helped me through the long months 
before baby came and I have a big 
strong baby girl, the most healthy 
and happy of all. my three.” 


TAKES THE: DIFFERENCE. 








SEND NO MONEY-1. 


order any of our Sewing Machines sent C. O. D.. on 30 
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days’ trial. If you don’t find 


gh 

prices or are dissatisfied for 

any reason, return them atour 

expense and we refund your 

money end freight charges. For 

4 @10.50 we ean sell you a better 

iW machine than those advertised 

aa elsewhere at higher price, but we 
would oo sell you better Our ele 


— riington geweld 
12.50. Our No. 2Bailn wArlingt S drawer 


Write f 
logue ASH SUVERS: U UNION (ined 
158-164 W. Yan Buren St., B-4 Chicago 












LET, US START you 
“ann AND Wom 


Our agents and salesmen mande over 
000.60 last year cusgivine te the 
enormous fonews for our famous 


and ap- 
_— ge Wonderful seller. 
Poe RITE today for New Propo- 
or Ww 
sition, Plans, Ete. FREE, 
World sae. Co., 6 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati. 0. 


IGYCLES BELOW cost 


peed mera 


"99. 0 ‘00 MODELS, $7 to 0 SB 


best makes in perfect rid- to 
ing order. Must t be closed out, 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance, 
EARN A BIOYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You cam 
make money as our agent. 
Write “e once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 461, Chicago. 


Pan-American Exposition, 


BUFFALO, 
May | to November 1, i90l. 


McALLESTER’S UNIQUE LODGING HOUSE, 104 and 
106 Baynes St., cor. Auburn Ave., is in a good part of 
the city, within fifteen or twenty minutes’ walk of the 
main entrance (Lincoln Parkway), You can take car at 
the door which will take you to the grounds in eight 
or ten minutes, or you can get a wagonette line one 
block north or one block south that will take you te 
the grounds. I will give you fresh air, cleam room and 
clean, comfortable bed at moderate price. If you are com- 
ing to Buffalo or think of coming, drop me a postal 
card or letter and I will and answer all questions 














“and will send my folder, which is full of information and 


has a map of the Eepsoltion grounds, showing location 
all the buildings. Take Baynes and Hoyt St. car 


and get off at Auburn Ave. 
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work for Ladie 


Work for Ladies 


We want at least one good agent at 
every postofiice to solicit cuhestigniens to 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY - QUICK 


pores, well-known magazine as GOoD 
OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of — 
time, and would make a easily and 

bet — us at once for terms and 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


52 Lafayette Pi Sragponrme 
New York City “ices, ml 
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New and Piquante Salads. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
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An authority on cookery tells us that 
*“a salad should be pleasing to the eye, de- 
licious to the taste, artistic in combination 
of color, beautiful, and above all daintily 
served.” Certainly, then, if all these be 
considered, no more attractive dish can be 
imagined with which to tempt the appetite 
on the warm days of spring and early sum- 
mer. And how infinite is the variety of 
salads now compounded—those of fruit for 
breakfast and dessert, and of vegetables 
for dinner, as well as the heavier meat and 
fish salads suitable for luncheon or supper. 

A salad in which celery plays an impor- 
tant part is generally popular, and the 
crisp white stalks are combined with many 
other edibles. For instance: 

Nut and Celery Salad: This is excellent 
and very dainty, served in green peppers, 
which have been scooped out. To 1 qt wal- 
nut, hickory nut or even peanut meats, 
allow 3 pts finely cut celery and 1% pts 
mayonnaise. Place the nuts in a saucepan 
with 1 teaspoon salt, 1 small onion sliced 
and two. bay leaves, if they can be pro- 
cured. Cover with boiling water and cook 
19 minutes. Skim out the nut meats and drop 
into ice water for half an hour. Then drain 
dry, sprinkle with salt and pepper and mix 
with the celery and dressing. Fill into the 
little pepper cups, putting 1 teaspoon may- 
onnaise on the top of each. 

Russian Salad: This is a mixture of veg- 
etables, which may often be prepared of 
‘‘left-overs.” All or any of the following 
vegetables can be used. One-third cup 
each of cold boiled carrots, cauliflower, 
beans, green peas, beets, turnips and po- 
tatoes, and 1 teaspoon finely chopped pars- 
ley. Separate the cauliflower into small 
sprigs and cut the carrots, beets, turnips 
and potatoes into dice. The beans and peas 
ean of course be left whole. To brighten 
the colors, drop them into cold w-.ter as soon 
as cooked, when it is pretty to drain, dry 
and arrange them in order on a flat dish, 
alternating in rays of red, white and green 
from a center formed of the heart of a 
small head of lettuce. Pour over all a 
French dressing and set on ice, so as to be 
very cold when served. 

French Fruit Salad: The ingredients are 
2 oranges, 2 bananas, the meats of a dozen 
English walnuts, 1 head of lettuce and 1 
cup mayonnaise. Peel, seed and divide the 
oranges into mouthfuls. Peel the bananas 
and cut in thin slices. Break the nuts quite 
small. Arrange the lettuce leaves on the 
serving plates and in each little green cup 
put alternate layers of the bananas and 
oranges. Dress with the mayonnaise and 
garnish with the nuts. 





Our First Outdoor Luncheon. 
PERCY FIELDING. 





The club consisted of six congenial 
friends, and luncheons were given once in 
two weeks at the respective houses alter- 
nately. The menu was limited to one food- 


dish and a relish. 

Our first outdoor luncheon was given one 
ideal spring day, on the veranda. Three 
small tables were arranged as close to- 
gether as convenient to comfort, each cov- 
ered with a snow-white linen spread. A 
tall vase of sparkling crystal, in center of 
each, contained roses, a marked variation 
being that each table had a different col- 
ored rose. Pink, red and yellow were 
chosen. At each cover was placed a single 
rose, which nestled lightly upon the nap- 
kin. Attached to each rose was a tiny card 
bearing the namie of the guest, indicating 
her seat, and also written upon the same 
Was a pretty floral sentiment. Upon the 
table were only the flowers, necessary silver 
and a dainty dish containing salted pea- 
nuts. 

MENU 
Chicken croquettes 
Salted peanuts Currant parfait 
tussian tea 

The hostess confided to her friends that 
her menu emphasized the delightful possi- 
bilities of “left over” chicken, and the use 
of stale bread as an important ingredient 
in croquettes as well as other acceptable, 
appetizing dishes. “I keep my pieces of 
crusts in the warming-oven all the time.’ 
She explained. “When thoroughly dry, I 


piace them in upper oven to brown, watch- 
ing them carefully, for they must be only 
a delicate brown. 


I roll what I need, re- 


THE GOOD COOK 


placing the rest in the warming oven for 
future use.” 

While lingering over the “cream,” we 
talked over the use and disuse of menu 
cards for private tables. It was decided 
that the use of them at private functions 
savored too much of hotel life, and that 
place cards, indicating where the guest is 
to sit, are in order. They may be plain, 
with only the name written thereon, or 
decorated. A sample of the latter was 
passed around for inspection. So unique 
was it that it is worthy of mention, as an 
aid for the hostess who cannot paint or 
etch. Tiny characters applied with paste 
supplemented hand work, and were very 
clever. Each card represented a charac- 
teristic of the guest it was intended for. 
THe art of advertisement in these days af- 
fords an ample supply of varied description. 
For instance, a musician’s card had there- 
on the instrument he or she played. A 
lover of golf, golf sticks. An engaged 
friend, cupids, and so on. The knowledge 
and wit of the hostess will suggest others. 
After luncheon, we were supplied with pen- 
cils and paper to write our recipes. 

Chicken Croquettes: One cup “left over” 
chicken, carefully picked and chopped fine, 
2 cups rolled bread crumbs, yolk 1 egg, 1 ta- 
blespoon melted butter, pepper and salt to 
taste. Mix all together and make _ into 
cones, dip in beaten egg, then bread crumbs, 
and fry in hot lard. The lard must be hot 
enough to brown a piece of bread when 
tested, and deep enough to cover. 

Salted Peanuts: Buy the green peanuts 
(that is, unroasted). Putin a pan and place 
in hot oven, watching constantly that they 
do not scorch. Remove from oven when 
done. Cool and shell, removing the skins. 
Put into shallow pan, having first melted 
therein a piece of butter the size of hick- 
ory nut. Place on top of stove and stir. 
When thoroughly buttered, salt with fine 
salt. Place in oven to dry. Watch care- 
fully. 

Currant Parfait: One cup water and 1 of 
granulated sugar, boil till it spins a thread. 
Peat the whites of 3 eggs to a stiff froth 
and pour slowly upon the above. Stir till 
cool. Add a pint of whipped cream, 1 cup 
strained currant juice, made very sweet, 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Freeze like cream. If 
one has not a freezer, pack in ice, having 
put it into a covered mold. Serve in sher- 
bet glasses. 

Russian Tea: To 1 qt rich lemonade add 
1 cup strong black tea. Do not let the tea 
boil. Serve as cold as possible in lemon- 





ade glasses, with a slice of lemon in each 
glass. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
in lively «~-4 interesting discussions of 
household helps. The hours were from 4 
to 6. Where verandas were wanting, ap- 
ple orchards were a charming substitute. 





Vanity Cake—The whites of 6 eggs, 1% 
cups sugar, % cup butter, % cup milk, % 
cup cornstarch, 1% cups flour and 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Flavor to suit the taste 
and bake very carefully.—[Lady Woodsum. 





Delicate Custard—Three dessertspoons 
flour, 3 or 4 eggs, 3 dessertspoons sugar, all 
beaten together until light, add 1 qt milk 
and a little nutmeg — in. This will 
make 2 custards.—[{C. 





Gingerbread—A large family of lovers of 
good gingerbread will appreciate this: 
Take 1% cups molasses, % cup of short- 
ening, 1 teaspoon (heaping) soda, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon ginger or cinnamon, 
1 cup sour milk or cold water. Make quite 
a stiff batter.—[Breadwinner. 





Watercress as a Relish—Wash and thor- 
oughly clean the plants of grit, parboil in 
salted water, then drain and cut-fine. Boil 
in fresh water until very tender. Drain 
again, pour over hot vinegar that has been 
flavored by cooking in it an onion, clove and 
other spices, seal while hot. This is a very 
agreeable breakfast relish.—[Breadwinner. 





Asparagus Soup—This amount is suf- 
ficient for a family of four. Select fresh 
asparagus sprouts not more than nine 
inches in length, and cut these stalks to 
about the size of a lima bean. Cover with 
cold water for an hour or so, then drain 
off this water and add to 1 coffee cup as- 
paragus enough cold water to cover, also 
add a little salt and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. Boil until the asparagus can be 
easily pierced with a silver fork, then add 
1 teaspoon salt, let boil up, after which add 
2 teacups sweet cream, 1 cup sweet milk 
and more seasoning if needed. Let it scald, 
then send to the table and serve like other 
soups, with crackers. It has been my priv- 
ilege to prepare it for one of the busy 
housekeepers of the Empire state, and also 
a school teacher from Atlanta, and their 
words of praise have encouzaged me _ to 
forward the formula to you.—[E. M. B. 








If Your Wife 








is nervous and your doctor's medicine does her no geod, why 
don tt you write to Dr. Greene about her and gét his advice? 
This will not cost you anything, and it will probably be the 
means of making your wife a well woman. 
Dr. Greene’s address is 35 W. 14th St., New York City. 

He is the discoverer of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and has the 
greatest success curing nervousness in all its forms. Itis no 
exaggeration to say that thousands of women and men have 
been made well through his counsel. Absolutely no charge 
for advice by mail. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS [27] 


The Living Web. 


MARGARET BARTLETT CABLE. 





This life of mine, which some might deem but 
ull, 
Is unto me a silken broidery 
Whereon is woven a wonderful design 
In glowing hues and gleaming tracery. 


Here starry blossoms of Content I weave, 
The blithesome crocus, and Hope’s almond 
flower, 
Bright maiden pansies, faithful rosemary 
And primrose Youth, to grace my silken 


bower. 

And oft it seems as though sweet odors 
breathed—~ 

Yea, bird songs thrilled—my silken garden 
through; 


For in the throat of every flower I weave 
A golden tongue—dear love, the thought of 
you. 





Two Modish Designs. 





The jacket shown below (No 3806) is for 
all-round use, to be worn over any skirt, 
and the size is 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 





ure. The five-gored misses’ skirt (No 8807), 
for light-weight summer garments, fs for 
girls of from 10 to 16 years. 





A Grand Book. 





Henry Wood’s new book, The Political 
Economy of Humanism, is rightly named, 
for it applies economic laws directly to ev- 
eryday humanity. When the author does 
not favor a certain system or tradition, 
it is not denounced, but a quiet, forceful 
reasoning leads the reader to understand 
the foundation principles, to see the true 
and the falSe for himself, and to sympa- 
thize with and understand even what he 
does not logically believe in. There is no 
subject of the day but what is thus dis- 
cussed, every phase of éapital and labor, 
wealth and poverty, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, are the publishers. Price $1.25, pa- 
per 60 cents. 


A Handy Garment—If you have an oid 
but good jersey jacket that you have out- 
grown, just cut off the collar, cut out the 
sleeves, bind neatly and knit or crochet an 
edge for it, and you will have a handy 
garment for slipping on in the house, or to 
put on under some other garment. I should 
have said round the fronts, make the jacket 
just waist length, but don’t get it too short 
in the back.—[M. J. C. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


9. Scripture Question—Who sought to veil 
his evil projects under the pretext of fulfill- 
ihe a religious yow? .« 

10. Square Word—Find four words ex- 
pressing a skylight, a book, an exclama- 
tion and a river in Italy, which, placed one 
above the other, shall read across (from 
left to right) and downward the Same. 

11. Beheading—Behead a noun and leave 
a verb that requires the original noun in 
which to perform it. 

12. Charade— 

My first is -to hard-working ‘horses oft 
spoken; 

My second of sudden surprise is a token; 

My’ third is a place we shall do well to shun; 

My fourth is a river-which in Scotland doth 

run; 

My half is an order to quit you will find; 

My whole is an idol set up by mankind. 


P ‘Now Dont | the Blues.’ 


When a cheerful, brave and light-hearted woman is suddenly plunged 
into that perfection of misery, the blues, it is.a sad picture. 

It is usually this way: 

She has been feeling out of sorts for some time, {experiencing severe 
headache and backache; sleeps very-poorly and is exceedingly nervous. 

Sometimes she is nearly overcome by faintness, dizziness, and palpita- 
tion of the heart; then that bearing-down feeling is dreadfully wearing. 

Her husband says, “Now, don’t get the blues! You will be all right 
after you have taken the doctor’s medicine.” 

But she does not get all right. She grows worse day by day, until all 
at once she realizes that a distressing female complaint is established. 

Her doctor has made a mistake. 

She loses faith; hope vanishes; then comes the morbid, melancholy, 
everlasting blues. She should have been told just what the trouble was, 


but probably she withheld some information from the doctor, who, there-! 


fore, is unable to accurately locate her particular illness. 

Mrs. Pinkham has relieved thousands of women from just this kind of 
trouble, and now retains their grateful letters in her library as proof of the 
great assistance she has rendered them. This same assistance awaite every 
sick woman in the land. 


Mrs. Winifred Allender’s Letter. 


** Dear Mrs. PInkKHAM:—I feel it my duty to write 
and tell you of the benefit I have received thom our 
wonderful remedies. Before taking Lydia E. - 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, | was a misery to my- 
self and every one around me. I suffered terrib 
pain in my back,-head, and right side, was very 
nervous, would cry forhours. Menses would ap 
sometimes in two weeks, then again not for three 
or four months. I wasso tired and weak, could not 
sleep nights, sharp pains would dart through my 
heart that would almost cause me to fall. 

““My mother coaxed me to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. I had no faith in it, but to 
please her I didso. The first bottle helped me so 
much that I continued its use. Iam now well and 
weigh more than I ever did in my life.”—MRS. 
WINIFRED ALLENDER, Farmington,IH. ~ 
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MRS.WIMIFRED ALLENDER 
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Owing to the fact that some ske: 
people have from time to time —— ‘ 
the genuineness of the ers 


lett 
we are constantly publishing, we. have 
“deposited with the National City Bank, of L Miass., ; 
which will be paid to ‘any person ‘who can shoe thet the a 
testimonial is not gen er was pu arog Lorene = fg 
writer's special permission. —L,ypts E. Pirxuam Mepicirs Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 






DIGGER 


(Patent applied for.) 


ae <= 


Guaranteed to do as good work in the same field as any four horse elevator digger on the market, price 
one-half, draft one-half, cost per year for repairs one-fifth. Guaranteed to dig as clean as a man can with 
fork. Will make digging potatoes as easy, simple and inexpensive as cutting grass. 


Would such a digger please you? Will you buy such a digger? 
We take all the risk; unsatisfactory work in your field means no sale. Every farmer who grows five 


acres or more of potatoes is interested. We wish to hear from all such. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D804, York, Pa. 


Please mention box number. 
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Farmers, Take Warning! 


Our patent, No. 600,382 of March 15, 1898, has been sustained by 
United States Circuit Court. This gives us the sole right to manufacture 
weeders having teeth flat in ape part and either round or substantially 
round in lower part. We hereby notify farmers and dealers that any one 
using or selling the infringing goods are in danger of prosecution. We 
ask those selling our weeders 
to give us names of parties 
handling the infringing goods. 


HALLOCK 
Weeder & Cultivator 


Co., 


Box 804, York, Pa, 





MILLIONS OF ACRES 


fenced with them this year. The fences 
gtow more popular every season. 
saving, service and satisfaction in 


Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Fully guaranteed. Best steel and galvani» 
ing. If you can’t find our local agent write to 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New Yori 

































UNLIMITED SUPPLIES 
ot BARGAIN PRICES | 


Bought at Sheriffs’ Sale—25,000 squares 
BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets come 
in assorted sizes only. We sell it either Flat, 
Corrugated or “V” Crimped, complete with 
paint and nails, Per 100 Square Feet $ ] 75 
We have higher grades _ also. . 
A million feet of Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTON 
STITCHED BELTING, bought at various 
< We cuarantee aa ve you from - to 
———eee «6=— A) per cent. Ve have a j in 
ROPE OF ALL KINDS,] ENDLESS ‘THRASHER BELTS. f 
5 seal<Be, | Write for prices, | ASK FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE N° 25 
hn aed 
jy saving of 30'per cout, | CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


WEST 35™" & IRON STS., CHICAGO. 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
with walking beam Pump Jack and gasoline 
supply tank, all on onebase. It is the handi 
most complete, economical and efficient s 
power made. Engine i} actual h. p. By discon- 
necting pump jack and putting belt on fly wheel 
er i it is ready for grinding, shelling, cutting 

feed, separating cream, churning, cutting 

reen bone—anything not requiring more than 

36 h. p. Costs litte for fuel and requires no exper- 
fence tooperate. We also make other sizes of vertical and hor 
sontal en;ines for all purposes. Send for large catalogue. 
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Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue free 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winehester, 
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To Raise Potatoes for Profit 


You require 8 Dorsch Patent Hiller and Digger. No other implement hills 

and digs the potatoes so perfectly, so easily and with such little expense. 

Practically two implements in one and for the price of one. Weight 90 lbs., 

freight about Svc. for every 500 miles. Sent on “approval.”” Order early. 
PRICES 

Hiller with wheel, - - + 85.82, 

Miller with wheel and digger attachment, 7.76. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
209 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
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and more of it from the smal! amount ' 

of apples can only be secured by using : : [ 
A HYDRAULIC. (TE iL | 

CIDER PRESS. eer 


Made in various sizes, hand and ac 
power. The only press awarded medal —. 
and diploma at world’s fair, Catalogue 
adr e ljst sent free upon request. 
ydraulic Press Mig. Co 


The Agricultural Drain Tiles yee: | a 














Ask for large 
catalogue of 
vehicles and 
implements. 
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BEST that perie - 
ough equipment and superior clay will roduce. fo “drained ian C tal C i t of Agricultural Books, 
=ithe earliest, easiest worked and most productive Makealso Sewer Pipe, a 0g omp ete Add ORANGE JUDD 
Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, ress 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 40 Third Ave. COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hi. 

















